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SCANDINAVIA, 
In the progress of civilization within the last 


century two distinct tendencies are traceable: 


While the increasing call for exact and thorough 
work necessitates the subdivision of labor, manual, 
mechanical, and mental, ihe mutual dependence of 
the different subdivisions becomes more and more 
evident. The spirit of the times works at once 
toward differentiation and integration. Peculiar 
national traits are more and more giving way to 
the common features of humanity and civilization; 
but the different nationalities will not be fused into 
an ideal human race before each of them shall 
have faithfully accomplished its part of the work 
assigned to humanity, and endeavored to lay itself 
as open as possible before the eyes of its fellow 
laborers. As among the followers of the medical 
profession, one pays his chief attention to the ear, 
another to the eye, a third to the lungs, ete., but 
none of them is able thoroughly to master his 
speciality without an intimate knowledge of the 
progress of his associates, so a nation cannot fulfil 
its mission without a clear understanding of the 
modes of existence prominent in its sister nations ; 


and, therefore, it becomes an urgent duty for each 
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nationality to lay open to the world the hidden 
springs of its being, the forms of life in which 
it has revealed and is revealing itself, its triumphs 
and failures, its accomplishments and defects. 
The value of any idea is measurable by the 
distinctness with which it can be expressed; the 
more distinct the more valuable the idea, because 
A 


man’s life is in a like manner valuable in propor- 


the easier it is to appoint its relative position. 


tion as it is clear and distinct. The man who 
succeeds in placing his motives legibly and frankly 
before his fellow men will sooner or later reach the 
goal of life — be allowed to add his stone to the 
great temple of humanity. And the same law is 
applicable to that agglomeration of kindred men 
called a nation. It is not only the duty of a nation- 
ality to nurse and cherish each lofty thought, each 
beautiful sentiment, each humane endeavor inside 
its own limits; it is also under the greater obliga- 
tion of giving to the world the fruits of its exist- 
ence, the results of its life. Modern civilization 
is the product of co-operation among nations. 
Every means facilitating the latter furthers the 
former. In the great drama of the future, each 
actor must know and comprehend not only his own 


Faithful 


co-operation is necessary, not in order to obliterate 


part, but also that of his fellow actors. 


national and individual characteristics, but to 
elucidate them. 

The ruison @étre and the object of this monthly 
It 


claims the attention of the great English-read- 


are indicated by these preliminary remarks. 


ing public in purposing to present articles on 
ancient and modern phases of Scandinavian life. 


It will endeavor to represent, in a form as con- 


cise as possible, the various chief features of 
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Seandinavian history, mythology, literature, re- 
ligion, science, art, ete., ete. In an enterprise like 
this, equity is the first condition. It will, there- 
fore, always be the chief motive of the editors to 
represent equally, not only the several nationalities 
composing the Scandinavian race, but also the di- 
verging views and opinions within each nation. 
The object is to form an organ through which the 
men of Northern Europe can address the civilized 
world, pleading the part of their race, and calling 
due attention to the national peculiarities which 
have developed themselves during the last fifteen 
centuries in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and 
in Iceland and Finland. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, several leading men have already promised 
their assistance, and many others will, without 
doubt, join them. While the chief motive of the 
paper will be to present essays bearing upon the 
serious topics which have been outlined, vet the 
lighter features of literature will not be ignored, 


and it will be aimed to present, in English transla- 


tions of studied elegance, some of the masterpieces | 


of Scandinavian literature, both in prose and verse. 

As the three great races, the English, the French, 
and the German, more and more succeeded in un- 
derstanding each other, and thereby attained the 
condition necessary for co-operation, their interests 
extended to the minor nations. Among these the 
Scandinavians necessarily attracted great atten- 
tion, chiefly on account of their near relation to the 
German and the English races. The interest thus 
awakened was, however, but little satisfied. The 
information obtained was at the same time scanty 
and unreliable. Even nowadays, a deep ignorance 
prevails regarding the Scandinavians. Like any 
race which has succeeded in developing, through 
centuries, a national life, and which has thus 
given evidence of great vital force, the Scan- 
dinavians have a just claim to be fairly present- 
ed to the world; while, on the other side, the 
world can no less dispense with this than with any 
other element of self-understanding. So very few 
being able to read the Norse languages, the Seandi- 
navians prove by this enterprise how sincerely they 
desire to place the results of their national life and 


culture before the forum of humanity. 
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It has been thought advisable to publish this 
monthly in the English language : first, because it 
is the language more than any other kindred with 
the old Norse; next, because the paper thereby 
will address the greatest number of readers, the 
signs being unmistakable that English is the uni- 
versal language of the future. As most of the 
contributors have not been accustomed from child- 
hood to express themselves in English, it is a 
matter of course that SCANDINAVIA appeals to the 
forbearance of severe critics of style, while at the 
same time the editors will be careful in trying to 
avoid all obscure and dubious expressions. The 
leading articles will, as a rule, be signed! 

Chicago will be the place of publication ; not 
only on account of the city’s central position, her 
great future destiny, and her many other facilities 
for such an enterprise, but also on account of the 
important part she plays in the history of the 
Scandinavian settlement of America. It is the 
intention of the editors to devote a proportionately 
large part of the paper to this interesting subject, 
sharing the views of Mr. Freeman, that the Scan- 
dinavians “are simply men of our own race who 
have lagged behind in the western march, but who 
have at last made it at a single pull, without tarry- 
ing a thousand years in the isles of Britain.” Now 
is the time to write this part of American provin- 
cial history, before the brave old pioneers have left 
for better homesteads ; and Scanpinavia depends 
upon interesting contributions on this subject from 
the numerous settlements in the Northwest. 

The periodical will not be illustrated ; but as 
illustrations are facilitating means for understand- 
ing, SCANDINAVIA will at times present its subserib- 
ers with artistic and valuable pictures, representing 
either views from the remarkably beautiful scenery 
of Northern Europe, or characteristic national 
costumes, or portraits of famous men and women. 

Thus purposing to trace the evolution of the 
Scandinavian race back to mythological antiquity, 
and to accompany it through all the different and 
varied phases of its existence down to its present 
commonwealths in Europe and America, Scant 
NAVIA presents itself to the intelligent readers 


t day. 
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Tne LANDED SysTEM OF DENMARK. 


lL. 

Few are aware of the fact that in the last gen- 
eration an agrarian revolution has taken place in 
the fertile little kingdom of Denmark. Before 
[848 the greater part of the soil belonged to large 
estates. Now most of it has passed into the hands 
of the farmers. The middle-sized farms, compris- 
ing three-fourths of the cultivated area, are now, 
with proportionately few exceptions, tilled by the 
owners. 

The landed system is the product of the history 
of the country : the confederation of free men, in 
ancient times; the dominant power of church and 
nobility during the middle ages; later, the abso. 
lute dominion of the autocratic king: and finally, 
the democratic constitution after 1848 The seventy- 
five thousand middle-sized farms, most frequently 
forty to fifty acres large, were originally the home- 
steads of the warriors who manned the vessels of 
the vikings, and who onee, under Svend and 
Canute, conquered England. Their farms formed 
the town, the so-called By. both the original 
Addhy and the later reclaimed, and often depend- 
ent, Zorp. The middle-sized farm is the Bonle- 
(yard) of the Bonde (the 
same word as the Enelish ‘husband.’ Danish 
Tushoude, ov the German Bauer, and Duteh Boer). 


The nineteen hundred large farms, generally of 


gqaard, ov the * weard” 


four to five hundred acres, were the homesteads of 
the old knights and squires, of the HHerremind 
(Hoarmand, i... 
dred—an army). A third class of land-holders 


armymen: from fer, ¢.e., lun- 


are the I/usmand (housemen):; one hundred and 
thirty-three thousand of whom were, in 1873, hold- 
ers, and chietly owners, of a few acres of land, 
while only thirty-three thousand houseméen were 
entirely without any land. These [usmend, who 
had no part in the common field of the village, 
the Bymurk, formed a class below the village 
community, as the Zlerranend/, with their farms, 
the Szerregaurd, were above it: and the first 
Husmeand of olden times were probably often thrals, 
or free-given men, | admit that Danish authors, 
with their romantic and democratic tendencies, 
often exaggerate the ancient freedom. The old 
tale of Rigsmaal does not only describe the thral in 
his cottage and the free Bonde with his son Aart, 
but also men of a higher class, Jar/ and Rig. 
From the oldest times we hear about the mighty 
men and their numerous dependents. Danish 
authors seldom recognize the connection between 
the old thraldom and later times’ dependency. I 
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find in the oldest rolls, especially of some monas- 
teries and other ecclesiastical domains, a whole 
system of tenure much like that generally described 
as a product of late days. It is, however, true 
that the whole feudal system was developed later in 
Denmark, which never was conquered by any for- 
eign race, than in most of the other European coun- 
tries where the feudal lords to a great extent be- 
longed to an invading nationality. For a long 
period the Z/erremand had only a pure personal, 
not any hereditary, right, such as exemption from 
taxes, use of the king’s land, or right to certain of 
the king’s revenues from the Binder, as a pay for 
his service with horse and armor. The continuous 
internal warfareand the whole medieval confusion 
of private and public rights, resulted also in Den- 
mark, but not until late, in making all the common 
farmers, the Bénder, dependent of some lord ; 
only a few thousands remained free owners of the 
farms which they cultivated. 

The treatment of the peasants by the aristocracy 
was severe, and their condition was deteriorated 
still more when the abuses of the aristocratic gov- 
ernment had enabled the king—at the same time 
as the Restoration in England, in 1660—to assume 
absolute power. As in France and other conti- 
nental countries, the king deprived the gentry only 
of their political rights; leaving to the lords of 
the manors nearly all their privileges. Common- 
ers were permitted to possess manors, but other 
enactments rather favored the concentration of the 
estates into fewer hands. In the old Danish 
gentry all were peers, and there did not exist any 
primogeniture: only, no other than noblemen 
could possess the manors. ‘ For greater lustre of 
his court,” the king introduced counts and barons 
—not formerly known in Denmark—with a certain 
amount of landed property, and a large number of 
other estates, Stumhuse called, all entailed forever 
and with primogeniture. The peasants of Scandi- 
navia have never been serfs as those of most South- 
ern countries ; but on the Danish island of Sealand 
with adjacent small islands, Smaa-Gerne, where 
the most powerful noblemen were living, was de- 
veloped, if not serfdom, strictly taken, yet a hard 
“adscriptio glebwe.” Now, one of the first abso- 
lute kings freed these bondmen, Vornede, but only 
to introduce, shortly after, into the whole kingdom 
a peculiar system of military conscription, by which 
the landlords could detain the young men on the 
estates, and compel them, after finished military 
service, to rent a farm. And the king extorted 
from the Bdénder, for his wars and his court ex- 
penses, so much money and so much service that 
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these burdens often annihilated the entire value of 
the land, and the farms had to be sold for delin- 
quent taxes. 

In the first half part of the last century the 
condition of the Danish peasant was wretched. 
From early childhood to old age he was obliged to 
stay on the estate and take the farm the landlord 
apportioned to him. At the cutset he paid an 
amount of money, the Jndsiestning (from to 
feste, to fasten). He paid another amount year- 
ly, Landgilde, partly in money, partly in kind. 
He had towork on the home-farm of the landlord 
(Hoveri or Dagverk, days’-work); some of the 
peasants were regularly ordered to the common 
work on the farm, others travelled with their teams 
in the business of the landlord; the amount of 
work was uncertain, depending upon the will of 
the landlord, and was often practical slavery. 
The landlord was also magistrate, and had power 
to allot the peasant to military service, and to 
punish him in several ways. The game in wood 
and field, the fish in lake and rivulet, belonged to 
the lords or the king. The tithe of the cattle was 
already in this period converted into a fixed amount 
of money, but the tithe taken in sheaves on the 
fields remained. One third of this tithe, the 
Pristetiende, was paid to the clergy, two-thirds 
were often paid to the landlord, who received both 
the Avrketiende, the part of the church, and the 
Kongeticnde, the part of the king (in Roman Catho- 
lie times that of the bishop). The peasant had to 
pay most of the taxes, and to construct and repair 
the roads. The best highways on Sealand were 
reserved for the sole use of the king and _ his 
courtiers. The peasant lands were used in com. 
mon; the farm buildings were situated in the 
village, the By; around each of them was a small 
lot, the Zojt; nearest to the village was the in- 
field, the Bymark, which usually, though not 
always, was divided into three parts, one for bar- 
ley and oats, one for rye, .nd one left fallow and 
used for pasture. Each peasant possessed of each 
field one long narrow piece, Ayer. Beyond the 
in-field was the out-field, the Udmark, Overdrev, a 
waste pasture, often interspersed with trees be- 
longing to the landlord. Most of the,trees in the 
out-fields and in the woods were oaks or beeches, 
which were specially valuable on account of their 
fruits used in raising hogs. Much land, even on 
the fertile islands, was lying as heath covered 
with lings. The crops were poor, poorer than 
they are at present on the farms of the most care- 
less American farmers. The scanty pastures and 
the carelessness in breeding resulted in a miserable 
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race of cattle. On Sealand, the race of horses had 
degenerated to small ponies, living in the woods 
in winter-time, and in spring hardly able to draw 
the clumsy wheeled wooden ploughs. The peas- 
ants lived generally in houses made from branches 
of trees interlaced and covered with clay. Total 
failure of crops and sickness amongst beast and 
man were frequent. The condition of the people 
was so wretched as to make any amelioration difli- 
cult; the payment of rent in work was one of the 
most distressing features, but it was about the only 
manner in which the poor peasant was able to de- 
fray his payments. Contrary to olden times, there 
was no longer any distinct difference between the 
farmer and the workingman, the Bonde and the 
Husmand; both were at the bottom of the social 
structure ; and the name Bower was often applied 
to both classes alike, as a term of contumely, no 
longer as an honor. 

It must be admitted that the situation in some 
parts of the country was a little better. The ex- 
port of oxen across the sea to Holland was remu- 
nerative, especially for some parts of Jutland ; on 
certain estates in Funen and in other provinces, some 
progress had already taken place in the rotation 
of crops, wheat, being more profitable than rye, 
potatoes, and clover, having been introduced, ete. 
Probably some difference in the local history of 
tenure had also produced a different result. But 
the rule was poverty and degradation. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
nearly everything underwent a change. Nature 
and agriculture became again fashionable. The 
* physiocrats ” in France, who taught that all 
wealth had its origin from the soil, expounded 
how poor peasants make a poor realm and a poor 
king. The “enlightened despotism ” was every- 
At first, 
about the middle of the century, the purely ma- 


where busy with agricultural reforms. 


terial progress, as introduction of potatoes, clover, 
timothy, ete., occupied the public attention. A 
whole agricultural literature appeared, and it was 
in this period that most of the Royal Agricultural 
Societies were established, the Danish, for instance, 
in 1769. The first important legislative reform 
was certain laws regulating the division of the 
common land. We finda whole series of such laws, 
the last of which are an ordinance from the begin- 
ning of this century about the division of the 
forests between the tenants, who used the pasture, 
and the landlords, who owned the trees or a part 
of them, and an act of later date about the turf- 
moors. Emile de Laveleye and others have re- 
cently enlarged upou the beauties of village com- 
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munities; in Denmark nothing was more detrimen- 
tal toa good method of agriculture, and no reform 
was more absolutely useful than the abolishment 
of this system. The larger, more political reforms 
were generally at first: introduced on some private 
or public domains, later in the entire kingdom. 
In 1788, the peasant was declared personally free ; 
his whole personal position in relation to the land- 
lord was defined. The work he had to do was 
limited to a tixed amount instead of the old uncer- 
tainty; and later a whole series of ordinances 
aimed af its conversion into a money payment. The 
tithes could be changed into a fixed quantity of 
grain in kind or a certain amount of money. 
Progressive laws were enacted about taxation, 
highways, and other rural interests. On large do- 
mains the peasants acquired property in fee simple 
or hereditary copyhold. The lords of the manors 
had enjoyed exemption from taxes on their home- 
farms on condition of collecting the taxes from a 
certain number of tenant-farms ; they were now 
allowed to sell these farms and at the same time 
retain their privilege of exemption. A mortgage- 
bank was, for a time, established with some capital 
furnished by the government, in order to help the 
peasants to buy their farms. These just and‘liberal 
rural laws were accompanied by a_tariff-reform, 
more liberal than any of the more recent reforms, 
a revision of the trade-corporations, and other im. 
portant legislation in the same spirit ; the Prince 
Regent, the later King Frederik the Sixth, and 
his advisers, Count C. D. Reventlow, Schimmel- 
mann, and others, were by their activity in the 
foremost ranks of the * enlightened ” reformers of 
this remarkable period. 

One act was, according to my opinion, a mis- 
take. T have in view a law which has been largely 
instrumental in shapening the late interior devel- 
opment and history of the country. At the time 
when the power of the squires was at its height, 
in the midst and in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, it was a fixed custom to lease the 
farm to the tenant for life-time. At the begin- 
ning of the same century, the democratic king 
Christiern the Second wanted to introduce leases 
for certain years only. <A little later, the aristoe- 
racy again being dominant, only tenure for life- 
time is mentioned, at first for the life of the tenant 
himself, soon also for his wife, as long as she re- 
mains a widow. This is the Feste or the 
Livsfuste, which later was prevailing everywhere 
in Denmark. From the olden medieval times the 
greatest personal dependence has in all countries 
been accompanied by the greatest fixity of 
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tenure; to the “serfage” a hereditary tenure of 
the land generally corresponded ; it was the inter- 
est of the landlord to detain the man and his fam- 
ily; while, on the other hard, the continuous 
possession of the land instigated such personal de- 
pendent condition. Also in Denmark, the proprie- 
tor wanted to detain the tenant and his family. 
The Livsfeste was the rule, though some few excep- 
tions are known, especially from some parts of 
Jutland, where the position of the peasants was 
the better. Now, in 1790,a law was published, 
making it obligatory for the proprietor to give the 
Bondeqgaard in Fveste, it is, to rent it out for the 
life-time of the tenant and of his unmarried widow. 
Already much earlier the squires were, according 
to North-German pattern, forbidden to clear their 
land ; they were bound to preserve all the existing 
Bondegaarde. This law of 1790 emanated from 
the legal officers of the king, not from his 
usual advisers in the land reform. It had been 
proposed to allow the English freedom of contract ; 
but the bureaucratic mind feared—as in Russia, in 
1861, when it was decided to preserve the miserable 
Russian commune—that the king would not get 
a sufficient number of soldiers, when free disposi- 
tion of the land was permitted. This opinion of 
the benefit for the commonwealth of a rapidly 
increasing population dictated also some other 
legislative measures. Even if it were not thought 
advisable to let freedom of contract replace the 
Lirsfirste, more could have been done for the in- 
troduction of that form of tenure which by all 
is recognized as the best — freehold ; the farms 
had at that time, especially after the tenants had 
obtained their liberty, only a very small value for 
the squires ; it would not have been difficult to in- 
duce a great number of the latter to sell the farms. 

In the first part of this century the great pros- 
perity, following the private and publie reforms, 
soon disappeared, for the evils of war. With the 
war came increasing taxation, irredeemable paper 
money, and public and private bankruptcy. Be- 
sides, the ideas of the government were now, espe- 
cially in the reactionary period after 1815, no 
longer the same as before. The government did 
not care to continue the work of reform, and did 
especially no longer encourage sales to tenants. 
A few of those who had bought their farms, pre- 
ferred, during the hard times, to return to the 
tenure as Fstere. For a period after the war 
most of Northern Europe was depressed by an 
egricultural crisis, usually explained as a result 
cf the great improvements now generally intro- 
duced in nearly all countries; with necessaries 
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of life, as agricultural products, the demand could 
not at once follow the supply. In Denmark, on 
the poorer soils, many farms depreciated to one-half 
of their former value. Great many estates changed 
hands. 

Soon, however, about 1830, the country was 
again making rapid progress. The Danish agricul- 
turists followed the teachings of Thaer, Schwertz, 
and Sir John Sinclair. Farmers emigrated from 
Mecklenburg and other parts of Germany, and 
originated on some great farms a good example 
of husbandry, in the same manner as lately many 
Danes have been teaching agriculture to Southern 
Sweden. On the islands nearly all land was then 
reclaimed. Marl commenced to come in general 
use. Good implements were introduced. Most 
farmers used already then the rotation as at pres- 
ent in yogue from five to nine years, most com- 
monly, I think, six or seven years: first, a well- 
prepared and manured bare fallow ; second, winter 
grain, Wheat or rye; next, barley and oats for 
some years, at some places interposed witha crop of 
peas or with a green crop of vetches and oats ; 
last, for a couple of years, clover with timothy or 
rye-grass. It was the grain-producing period ; the 
temperate and changeable climate of Denmark be- 
ing remarkably favorable to barley, wheat, and 
other kinds of grain. The country exported har- 
ley, oats, and wheat in quantities, rapidly inereas- 
ing. England’s repeal of the corn-laws was of 
great benefit to Denmark. Under the new consti- 
tution which introduced * deliberating provincial 
assemblies of the estates,” the Provincial-Stander, 
the legislation was again moderately progressing. 
Several good laws about local government, high- 
ways, drainage, and similar matters appeared. 
The king, Christian the Eighth, wrote to J. B. 
Say, who once had given him lessons in political 
economy, and asked him what he should do for his 
country. Say answered that good roads were a 
good thing for an agricultural country. Splendid 
highways were now built through the country, 
though I cannot affirm to what extent this was due 
to the advice of the great French economist. 

With 1848 and the liberal democratic constitu- 
tion, a new period began. The legislation about 
rural reforms was now nearly completed. — All 
payment of rent by work either of the tenant- 
farmer or of the cottier, and all tithe taken in 
sheaves on the field, were entirely abolished. A new 
law relating to game and chase was carried, mak- 
ing the right of hunting for a longer period insep- 
arable from the property. The taxation was equal- 
ized, but often not in a way profitable for anybody, 
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because the former privileged taxpayers received a 


sum of compensation for the relinguishment of their 


right of exemption. As a whole, the Danish land- 


laws seemed moderate and equitable, compared to 


those of most other COUNTIES, not only to those of 


France during the great Revolution, or of despotic 
Austria and Russia, in their Polish provinces, but 
also compared to the proceedings in Western Ger- 
many, in the vears after 1830, and in Prussia and 
other German states after IS4s. Only in a very 
few points these Danish laws can be said to have 
encroached upon the right of property. 

The great questien, however, has been who 
should be the proprietor of the rented middle- 
sized farms, of the ’rstegaurde, this question has 
been intimately connected with the whole interior 
history of Denmark during the last generation, 
and the ro/e it played, and the manner in which it 
Was treated, is eminently characteristic of the 
period of transition from absolute government to 
full liberty. To am here not in accord with the 
prevailing ideas in Denmark, but this will as little 
hinder me in explaining my line of thoughts as 
will my near relation to the eminent Danish states- 
man who also in this question exercised a remark- 
ably great intluence. [refer to Mr. D.G. Monrad, 
who, as a young literary man, was the leader of 
the liberals during the ancient regime: called by 
the new king, Frederik the Seventh, to form the 
liberal cabinet in PR4s. he wrote the new constitu- 
tion ; submitted his dismission as minister in TS49, 
because neither king nor people at that time would 
accept the rational solution of the German-Danish 
question, the division of Sleswick between the two 
nationalities ; then, for some time, bishop in the 
Danish church, dismissed because he in parliament 
opposed a reactionary eabinet : later, superintend- 
ent of the common schools ; and again several times 
minister of state; president for the cabinet during 
the last war with Germany ; but, dissatisfied with 
the peace, emigrating as common settler to English 
New Zealand ; nowagain bishop in his old diocese 
and member of the Danish parliament. This 
brief mention will outline the life of this remark- 
able man and show his close connection with 
recent Danish history. Now it is characteristic 
that Mr. Monrad, then only a young savant in 
oriental languages and a sharp journalist, was the 
prominent man in the question of the landed prop- 
erty and tenure of the country. In their struggle 
for constitutional liberty, he and his friends hesi- 
tated a moment to take up the radical land ques- 
tion. They were at first in doubt whether the 
landlords or the tenant farmers would be the best 
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allies. They chose the Bénder, and they were, per- 
haps, right, because the Herremend were closely 
attached to the court of the absolute king. Be- 
sides, their own ideas tended also in democratic 
direction. In the same manner as the leaders 
of the French Revolution were imbued with Ro- 
man reminiscences, the intelligent Danes whose 
thoughts moulded the new movement were full of 
admiration for the old North of the free and equal 
Bonde in the time of the vikings. And Mr. 
Monrad undertook, together with his friend Mr. 
lV. G. Bang, the study of the land reforms in Ger- 
many, France, and other countries. They, and Mr, 
Monrad especially, published the results of these 
But they 
did not always sce the entire result. of agrarian 


studies in a series of brilliant essays. 


reforms in other countries, nor the difference be. 
tween the Danish and other rural communities which 
had a tenure, hereditary or in other respects very 
Besides, Mr. Monrad 
and his associates of the higher middie-class, with 


diverging from the Danish. 


their pure and lofty ideas, were joined in their en- 
deavors for reforms by allies of a very different 
character, to wit, the interested class itself, the 
tenant-farmers, with leaders who soon after 1848 


“could boast of the majority of votes in the country. 


It has been said of the poor classes that thrift and 
appetite of gain, approaching even to avarice 
and rapaciousness, are with them rather virtues ; 
these qualities have almost become necessities ; 
such are their conditions of life. It is true that 
the man, toiling every day to acquire, grows more 
apt to act according to mere self-interest and 
And, moreover, the past of the Danish 
It happened to 


profit. 
peasant ought not to be ignored. 
me while a member of a parliamentary committee 
ona bill, the purport of which was the expropria- 
tion of the tenant farms, that a fellow-member, a 
Meestebonde, remarked that as the landlords had en- 
joyed the protits of the farms so long, it was only 
just that the tenants should get them cheap now. 
Justice bids me to say that hardly any other mem- 
ber could have made such a remark : but the fact 
that an idea like this could be conceived and ex- 
pounded, is, anyhow, sufficiently characteristic. 
Now, in 1848, the peasants were told about liberty 
and equality ; and the election law, with its ab- 
stract equality and universal suffrage, secured 
virtually to them the power of the majority. The 
great political change and the whole national 
movement sickened the minds, and made the heads 
reel, sometimes in a manner not much different 
from what was seen in French rural districts dur- 
ing the Revolution. In Jutland, even in the towns, 
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the people armed themselves and gathered together 
because they believed that the inmates of the peni- 
tentiaries were out, devastating the country. At 
more than one manor, or church, hundreds of peas- 
ants suddenly appeared, searching for the treach- 
erous Duke of Augustenburg, though that gentle- 
man certainly never thought of leaving the Ger- 
man insurrectionists in the Duchies. The wildest 
rumors were continually afloat about treachery in 
the army, landing of the Germans, ete., and caused 
in some parts considerable agitation. Such was 
the state of the popular mind. Favorable as were 
the conditions, I do not wonder that some agrarian 
movement appeared; I rather wonder that it did 
not result in any single illegal act. This, as also 
the parliamentary history of following years, can 
only be explained by the contemporaneous war 
with Germany, 1848-50, and later national strug- 
gle, which concentrated the feeling and power of 
the people in other directions; though this mod- 
eration may to some extent result from the calm 
and cool northern national character. 

Several theories appeared, to justify the wishes 
of the peasants. ‘To give leases on the life-time of 
one, or even of several persons, was also used in Eng- 
land, for instance, on some of Lord Derby’s estates; 
but nobody will say, therefore, that Lord Derby 
only owned a part of the farms, the family of the 
tenant the other part. Now, there is that differ- 
ence, that, in Denmark, the laws, especially the 
before-mentioned ordinance of 1790, obliged the 
proprietor to let his farm out in this peculiar man- 
ner, when he did not use it himself, and that this 
obligation diminished the value of his property. 
Some of the leaders of the peasants alleged that 
the estate of the peasants, Bondestanden, was co- 
proprietor. But this “estate ” of the tenant-farm- 
ers has no existence at all, when supposed to be 
different from the number of the present individual 
tenant-farmers. The theory that some of the Bén- 
dergearde originally belonged to the farmers, but 
were unjustly acquired by the squires, who, though 
only entitled to some of the king’s revenues, usurped 
the ownership — a transformation possible in times 
when the property was really without value; this 
theory had likewise no real significance; the 
question was not of olden times, but of the 
right, as it existed against the present tenants 
and had been recognized for generations. A more 
plausible theory was the following: The value 
of the estates decreased by the mentioned legis- 
lation, on an average not less than one-third ; 
the landlord could sell each separate farm and 
thereby get the whole value, but it is a fact that 
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the value is considerably less when the whole 
estate is sold. This loss for the landlord goes 
partly to the family of the tenant, because it 
is customary to let the farms on moderate 
conditions to one of the nearest relatives of the 
last tenant; now the government can expropriate 
the estate in the interest of the common weal, and 
give the surplus to the family of the tenant, not 
because this has any right, but of humane reasons. 
Mr. Monrad, who once proposed a bill on general 
expropriation of this character, argued somewhat 
in this way. 

The real result of the legislation was more 
harmless than could be expected from such theories. 
The legal cost by transfer of Béndergaarde to the 
tenant or his family was reduced to a minimum. 
The tenants on some remaining public domains 
acquired their farms according to a very low valu- 
ation, and permission was given to sell from the en- 
tailed estates to the tenants or their families. 
Finally, in 1861, Mr. Monrad carried himself, as 
minister of interior, a law, very ingenious, and on 
the whole useful, which virtually has terminated 
the question : all the single farms not belonging 
to any estate, were freed from the obligation 
to be given in Feste, when not used by the pro- 
prietor himself. For every nine farms sold to the 
tenants or their families the squire could take one 
for his free disposition. ‘The still remaining Fieste 
Mr. Monrad endeavored partly to improve, partly 
to make more unpleasant for the landlords. These 
have now to compensate for certain improvements 
made by the tenants, differently according to the 
time of the tenant’s occupancy. The widow can 
leave the farm, and is then entitled to a certain 
annuity; it was said that the widow formerly 
sometimes cohabited without a new marriage, not 
wanting either to lose the farm or to pay new Jnd- 


Jwstning; this new right of annuity, however, 


was only allowed to the first wife, or to the second 
if she had been married for ten years; because it 
was not desired furthermore to induce old tenants 
to marry young girls only for the purpose of retain- 
ing for them the farms, another of the peculiar con- 
sequences of the Fieste. From later years can be 
mentioned the transfer of the farms of some pub- 
lie institutions to the tenants as copyhold, and a 
couple of acts forbidding the tenure on fifty years 
or on two persons’ lives, which formerly was _per- 
mitted together with the Livsfwste. I opposed 
these bills as restrictions of a useful liberty, both 
tenures being also preferable to Fieste; but they 
were carried by a large majority, as further com- 
pulsions to sale. The question of a law of gen- 
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eral expropriation is practically dead. The bills, 
which it was possible to carry because to some 
extent they acknowledged the rights of the land- 
lord — for instance, by permitting him to buy 
his own farm by payments to the outgoing 
farmer’s family—were not wanted by the tenants, 
who really are well off as Flestebdnder. 

The whole institution of este is also vir- 
tually passing away. The process of selling, which 
slackened after the close of the popular agitation 
of 1848, was again revived by the law of 1861, by 
the premium of the tenth farm to free disposition, 
and the new restrictions on the other hand. Soon 
no Fiestegaard will be left. Finally, it is true, as 
it was once with regret remarked by Col. C. F. 
Tscherning, minister of war in 1848, and the pur- 
est and most spirited of the peasant leaders, that 
such a radical measure could only be passed by an 
absolute king, not under a parliamentary consti- 
tution. In a free country, the public mind be- 
comes less inclined to ask for interference from 
the government. Also in Denmark this can be 
noticed, and it is not without significance that it 
is more than ten years since any land law has 
appeared. 

We shall in a following article examine the 
results of this rural policy on the social structure 
of the community. 

N. C. FRebpERIKSEN, 





BjsoRNSON’s NEW DrRamMaA—A GLOVE. 


While reading the first, the second, the third 
scene, you say to yourself: * This is singular, 
Here is not only the play, but also the playing.” 
The words can be spoken only in one manner ; any 
other would make the speaker stupid. But that 
one manner is present in them with such an 
energy, that they ring in your ear when you look 
at them. So close lies the form over the meaning 
that, like the living skin of a young face, it seems 
to make visible that which it covers. But such a 
dialogue is an astonishing thing. Even Howels, 
who has a very fine ear for dialogue, has hardly 
ever reached that pitch of perfection. Examples 
are only to be found in the plays of Alfred de 
Musset and of Goethe. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its excellency, during 
the course of the third scene you entirely forget the 
dialogue. Your attention becomes wholly absorbed 
in the characters. Svava appears, the young girl of 
the play. She is original. She says only: “Good 
morning ”; and you think you have never heard any 
such thing said before. But her originality is 
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altogether without pretension and without strain ; 
it is simply the perfect freshness and uprightness 
of her nature. She is strong-minded, sharp-sighted, 
decidedly practical. She has made a name for 
herself as a public benefactress by successfully 
introducing AVudergarten in the city in which 
she lives. But you need not be afraid of losing 
a piece of your coat-sleeve in passing her; for 
She is soft and bland 


caressing like a sunbeam in April. She is in love ; 


there are no edges. and 


she is full of love. But she loves with discrimina- 


tion. She loves her father with tenderness and 
regard, because there is something refined and 
elegant about him, even about his restlessness. 
Ilis three stupendous rules of life: never to com- 
mit himself, never to bore anybody, never to be 
out of fashion, amuse her when she is in good 
spirit, and when they weary her, she tells him so, 
She loves her mother, intensely and with venera- 
tion, for it is her mother’s ideas which have formed 
her soul. But she is not unaware that somewhere 
in her mother’s life there may lie hidden a disap- 
pointment, or perhaps a failure with its sadness, 
Last night the festival of the 
betrothal was celebrated, and there was great joy 


She loves her fiancé. 
in both families. She openly confesses that her 
love is an exceeding happiness, for it has given her 
in the whole world 
felt 


a contidence in herself and 


around her, which she has never before. 
Presently he enters, the bridegroom. 

The scene between Alf and Svava is very easy 
to follow, on account of the magical charm it exer- 
cises. 


cult 
years ago there lived in Denmark an old bishop. 


But, like everything perfect, it is very diffi- 
to describe. T will try it, though.—Some 
His name was Grundtvig. By the powerful origi- 
nality of his religious conceptions, and by the 
inexhaustible energy with which he preached them 
for more than half a century, he became a new 
way to thousands and thousands of people in Den- 
mark and Norway, a way to stronger energy, to 
nobler joy, to larger mental freedom, to higher 
spiritual aspirations. That old bishop was three 
times married, the second time when he was sixty- 
eight years of age, the third when he was seventy- 
tive, and all his three wives bore children to him. 
On the occasion of the silver-wedding of one of his 
friends, a fellow minister, he wrote a hymn, taking 
with his clean hands the love which nature has 
planted between man and woman, and lifting it up 
before the eyes of God, with thanks and praise for 
that great and joyous sift of His to His creatures. 
The hymn is absolutely unique in its kind, and is 
how sung at every wedding feast in Denmark.— 
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But there is something in the love between Alf 
and Svava which reminds one of the hymn by 
Grundtvig. Their love is itself a hymn. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the first act, which 
isa marvel of dramatic composition, you entirely 
forget the characters, as you have previously for- 
gotten the dialogue, on account of the moral prob- 
lem which suddenly presents itself before you. It 
is a problem which now-a-days comes home to 
almost every hearth, in one form or the other, but 
which, nevertheless, is rather a little unacceptable 


as a subject of conversation. There, however, it 


stands, at the end of the first act, written with 
flaming letters and urging itself upon your 
attention with i:resistible force. No escape is 


possible. The poet is not alone; the reformer is 
along with him. 

The relations between the sexes, developed 
through ages unconsciously and in accordance with 
the laws inherent in human nature, but in many 
points also consciously shaped by the egoism of 
the of the 
weaker, have, in our time, assumed a form which 


the stronger part and calculations 
disgusts, even if it does not frighten, the better 
part of society. For the better part of society 
can stand a good deal of vice, especially if the vice 
is veiled by some grace or humor ; and it can stand 
a good deal of fraud, especially if the fraud is 
cleverly done and the conventional social forms are 
not cynically trampled upon; but it can stand no 
Truth is so essential an 
element of human nature and human life, that a 


hypocrisy, not a bit of it. 


man’s capacity for conversing with liars and hypo- 
crites is a measurement of his own corruption. 
But the amount of hypocrisy which now lies heaped 
upon the relation between the sexes is certainly 
The better part of society feels that 
something must be done. 


amazing. 


Two solutions of the problem may be imagined : 
either man gives to woman the same freedom of 
indulgence which he practically enjoys, or he takes 
upon himself the same duty of self-control which 
he has foreed upon her. 

The first solution has found its spokesmen and 
is practically aided by several potent agencies in 
modern civilization, such as the movement for 
woman’s emancipation, the formation of great 
Nor can it be denied that, theoreti- 
cally, none of its adversaries has succeeded in 


cities, ete. 


producing an argument against it of a really de- 
cisive character. It is true that it runs counter 
to the moral feeling of the whole civilized world, 
as this expresses itself in institutions or official 
haranguings. But this is only a practical difficulty. 
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For where is the guaranty that the moral feel- 
ing of 2883 will not laugh as heartily at the 
restrictions we now place on female modesty, as 
our time laughs at the restrictions which the 
moral feeling of the old Hebrews placed on the 
eating of pork, or that of the first Christian Seandi- 
navians on the eating of the flesh of the horse? It is 
also true that it would require a very deep-going 
reconstruction of human society, a reconstruction 
amounting almost to a revolution. But this is 
even not a practical diticulty to be considered, for 
revolutions of that kind human society has gone 
through more than once, and always been the better 
for them, so that the question would simply be, how 
to accomplish the reconstruction. 

The second solution has undoubtedly a great 
number of tacit adherents, and it seems to be the 
natural and necessary outcome of the whole pre- 
ceding development. Stuart Mill’s view of the 
present social position of woman suffers from a 
palpable lack of historic sense, and many of his 
arguments in behalf of reform are considerably 
weakened by this defect. Hle seems to have con- 
sidered the conditions under which woman now 
lives in society as mere products of man’s greater 
physical strength and meaner moral character, and 
he sometimes enhances the supposed distortion of 
nature by an incidental and arbitrary agency to 
such a degree as to deny that we know anything at 
all about true womanhood. But such an idea will 
hardly need a refutation; it will simply be for- 
gotten. The development of monogamic matri- 
mony out of the chaos of polygamic connections, 
though still very incomplete and by no means fully 
understood, seems, nevertheless, to indicate in an 
unmistakable manner the direction in which, on 
this point, evolution is tending. But, if the 
proposition is true: “one man and one woman,” 
there is no reason why it should be applied in one 
way to man and in another to woman; physiology 
can, at all events, as yet give no evidence in favor 
of such a difference. 

The solution which Bjérnson has adopted is 
solution number two. But he does not give it in 
that form so well known from the common tem- 
perance-trumpeter or the modern religious mounte- 
bank, who, from his bedizened platform, cries 
down to the multitude that they will surely go to 
utter ruin if they do not buy his patent medicine. 
The reformer is there, but the poet is there too. 
The solution which he gives in his drama, he 
simply represents as the one demanded by this 
individual character, Svava, and the whole case 
with the powerful drift of its argumentation, 
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bubbling out with passionate conviction and fiery 
sympathy, he carries into the abstract general 
solution of the problem simply as an instance of 
what must be lost by the first solution and what 
may be gained by the second. 

But how is it possible that such a problem can 
be made the subject of a drama intended for the 
stage? Well, there are people to whom nothing is 
impossible, and Bjbrnstjerne Bjérnson, writing 
dramas, is one of them. He has escaped both 
Seylla and Charybdis, The way in which he has 
steered is worth noticing. 

Between Alf and Svava net one word is ex- 
changed concerning the matter, that is: the charm 
of those characters is not deadened, the color of 
that picture is not sullied by the peculiar indelicacy 
which an arguing of the question necessarily in- 
volves. In talking of Alf with her father, she says 
of him: he is manly and sincere and * pure.” 
What do you mean by that? the father asks. “] 
mean exactly the same as T hope other people mean, 
when they say so about me.” The father objects, 
but she immediately interrupts him. “ This hurts 
me, father,’ and the conversation drifts into another 
direction. A little after, she discovers, suddenly, 
as if by a flash of lightning, that Alf has lived 
in an indecent connection with a married woman. 
She staggers, she is about to faint; but when Alf 
will rush to her rescue, she cries out with the full 
force of her strong nature: * Dowt touch me!” 
and flees. Thus the first act ends. They meet 
again at the end of second act, in the great family 
council called to set the matter aright somehow. 
Alf does not yet understand her. — He thinks that 
she rejects him because, on account of his past, she 
dares not trust him for the future, and he looks upon 
this lack of trust in his word as an insult to him. 
He does not ask for forgiveness ; he demands an 
excuse. Svava says not a word, but when Alf has 
spoken she leaves the room, hurling, as she passes 
by him, her glove in his face. — Finally they meet 
at the end of third act. He now understands her, 
and she has thereby only become so much the 
dearer to him. He asks her to forgive him. 
“What for?” she answers, wearied and sad. “If 
you could give me back that confidence and glad- 
ness which I have lost, do you suppose that you 
should have to wait for my forgiveness ¥ But you 
cannot.” Tle explains to her that he cannot live 
without her, that there is something in his nature 
which makes him fight the better, the higher the 
prize is hung: but that he cannot fight when he is 
not allowed within the lists. ‘*Give mea word! 


givemeasign!” When he leaves, and Syava sinks 
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down upon the bosom of her mother, the mother 
asks her: “ Did you promise him anything?” © 1 
don’t know,” is the answer, “T think I did, though.” 

The argumentation of the problem is chiefly 


left. to Svava’s mother and the father of Alf, 
but no argument is forgotten on either side. The 


intoxication Which our literature and art extract 
from the looseness of the time, the stimulus which 
life in the large cities receives from it, ete., ete, 
the 

thereby unfitting them fora full and noble devel- 


mistrust it instils in thousands of souls, 
opment, the flatness and vulgarity and squalor it 
spreads to all sides, ete., ete.: they are there, all. 
But there is no preaching. Every argument bears 
the stamp of the person who proffers it; it reveals 
his character. However correct and pungent. it 
may be in logical respect, the principal element of 
its impressiveness is its cynicism, its sneer, its 
pathos, its sob, that is : 
| That, 


speaking. 
been sufficient. 


its relation to the person 


however, would hardly have 
The dialogues of Plato give not 
only the intellectual character of the interlocutors, 
Now and then, strong glimpses, discovering the 
whole psychological stracture of the speaker, flash 
upon the reader. Nevertheless, there is no drama, 
For the drama requires event just as much as it 
requires character, and it is the art of the dramatic 
poet to fuse those two elements into one instan- 
taneous discharge: action. Bj6rnson has handled 
the somewhat unwilling materials with consummate 


skill. 


opens behind it 


Each argument, as it marches to the front, 
a long vista into the past life of 
one of the interlocutors, and just thereby it 
becomes an effective weapon in the hand of the 
other. As the argumentation goes on, the drama 
expands. "The scene becomes a picture, not simply 
of a couple of individual characters, but of a great 
social cirele, of a layer of society, and the problem 
which has arisen in the life of a young girl be- 
comes a social problem hanging low over our heads, 
with heavy, lightning-laden clouds. 

CLEMENS PETERSEN, 


HeENRIK TBSEN. 


I. 

Our earth has her Socrates, her Aristotle, her 
Jesus, her Giordano Bruno, her Spinoza, her Hegel, 
The mind which is 
anxious to answer the questions of life has, in the 


her Renan, and her Spencer. 


words of these leaders of humanity, a guidance 
which may seem suflicient. Yet, as each human 
being yearns and sighs for the beloved one who 


by the magnetism of love only is able fully to 
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comprehend it and sympathize with it, thus each 
generation hungers and thirsts, not only for the 
words and sentiments of those who sit aloft upon 
the heights of humanity, but chiefly for the sym- 
pathetic strains of men in whom the leading 
thoughts and feelings of the period are concen- 
trated —men who struggle, suffer, conquer, and love 
with their contemporaries. Nature never repeats 
itself, nor does the history of the world. No 
Socrates did it 
not, nor Jesus, nor Hegel; and Spencer and Renan 
are alike unable to do it. 


question is ever solved for ever. 


But each of them spoke 
the truth for their 
generation ; and some of them looked so deeply 


the word which was, or is, 
into the universal constitution of things, that par- 
ticles of the truth they found and_ expressed, 
remained and will remain truths for centuries. 
For truth, and morals, and religion, are not, but 
they become. and 
Man lives not by bread only, 


nor by the abstract thoughts and sentiments of the 


Life is but where growth 
development are. 
founders of religious and philosophical systems, 
but vy the living words of the poet and the 
thinker of his time, seeing whom he shall exclaim: 
“This is flesh of my flesh, bone of my bones ; these 
and to my heart 
Happy is the man whose addresses to his fellow- 
men are greeted by words like these ; for he is the 


(ied) 


are words spoken out of 


man for whom “the generation has been waiting,” 
he is the man “chosen by God to be the scatterer 
of the seeds of thought which He withheld until 
this day.” 

The last two expressions quoted are a free ren- 
dering of words of Henrik Ibsen, written in days 
when doubt gathered its clouds around him, when 
public opinion, this slave of the successful, ostra- 
cized him, when lonely and deserted he fought a 
fight against himself, fiercer and stronger than the 
fight against society, when he again and again 
questioned himself: “Hast thou any right what- 
ever? Are thy life and thy thoughts of any value? 
Art thou chosen by God to pronounce a living 
truth? Dost thou always believe that thou art a 
poet ? ae 

And when Henrik Ibsen now, twenty years 
later, lifts his eyes from the scroll which he has 
just covered with words for which the world 
hungers, and looks around ; when he sees comfort 
and taste and happiness smiling to him every- 
where, the walls covered with masterpieces of art, 
the shelves filled with the works of philosophers 
and poets; when he sees near him the trustful, 
the loving wife, who clung to him through periods 
of adversity and want, of whom he sang : 
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“Her griefs were the obstacles 
Laid in my way; 
Her joys were the spirits 

That lifted me high”; 
and when he then looks upon the past years; sees 
himself as the apprentice in the drug-store at 
Grimstad ; as the poor student at the University of 
Christiania; as the artistic manager of a theatre ; 
as the young idealist, whose original and uncheck- 
able turn of mind placed him at variance with the 
existing society; as the man living in exile, far 
from fatherland, wife, and children ; as the poet, 
who spoke and speaks the word which his people 
needs ;—then he bends his head, and says with 
one of his heroes : 


““Maybe, what happened to me was the best, 
Therefore, be thanked, my God !"" 


He bends his head when alone; but before the 
world he may lift it high, for he is faithful to 
himself ; he has listened, in years of adversity, and 
in hours of happiness, to the voice within him, 
which sometimes whispered in tones scarcely audi- 
ble, and sometimes roared like the thunder around 
Sinai ; when he saw the truth he clung to it, and 
spoke it freely and boldly to the world, in lofty ex- 
hortations or with bitter irony; when he groped 
in the darkness of doubt and sadness, his ery for 
light and life wakened the dormant souls around 
him. He has no party in wsthetics, in morals, in 
politics. Self-conscious, he declared in his last 
drama, that a man, to be great, must stand alone. 
Thus he stands. But behind him are the eternal 
powers of beauty and truth, and around him rises 
the gratitude of that generation for which Henrik 
Ibsen is the poetical interpreter. 

Henrik Ibsen was born on the 20th of March, 
1828, in the small Norwegian town of Skien. The 
early development of all prominent men is always 
difficult to trace. It seems that the powers which 
at a later period will take distinct shape and color, 
necessarily are diffused into chaotic indistinct- 
ness. This is still more the case with a nature 
like our poet’s, who not until after severe struggles 
succeeded in finding and developing the inner- 
most demands of his soul. After an unsatisfae- 
tory education at the school of his native town, he 
became an apprentice at the drug-store in Grim- 
stad. His fermenting and revolutionary mind 
sought vent in several satirical poems, which 
might have pleased the citizens of the small town ; 
but the immediate danger of being the direct 
object for the next production of the young man 
induced them to form a close alliance against 
this new and adventurous element in their peace- 
ful existence. The instinctive cunningness of 
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small and narrow-minded persons is international. 
Nature gives means of preservation even to her 
meanest creatures. Feeling himself almost as an 
outeast from “decent” society, Ibsen naturally took 
interest in men similarly situated. His studies 
as an apothecary necessitated some knowledge 
of Latin; thereby he became familiar with the 
prominent period of Roman history, the days of 
Cicero and Catilina. The adventurous character 
of the latter attracted him; he saw in Catilina 
not a horrible monster such as Cicero pictured him, 
but a man who sincerely endeavored to reform the 
evils of his time as they existed in society and in 
each of its members, himself not excepted. Tbsen 
chose Catilina for the hero of his first work, a 
drama in three acts, written in verse. It is of 
great interest to notice how the question, which 
later again and again appeared in Ibsen’s works — 
the question about the relation between free will 
and necessity — already is foreshadowed in this 
immature product. Catilina wills reform ; yet the 
vices of the society of which he is a member 
overpower him; his opposition is not only against 
men and institutions outside of him; his fiercest 
struggle is with tendencies and drifts within him- 
self. Did the poet foresee the coming hours of 
doubt and self-probation 7 Did he divine that he 
should reach the heights of greatness only by div- 
ing deeper and deeper into his own soul ¥ 

Working hard in the drug-store during the day, 
Ibsen wrote his drama at night; his enthusiasm 
was great; of course it was destined to attract 
the attention of the world. When finished, in 1849, 
it was sent to the theatre in Christiania, but it was 
returned, although accompanied with a flattering 
critique. Assisted by a friend, Ibsen published 
his work. The leading journals spoke well of it, 
but only “ almost thirty ” copies were sold. The 
disappointment was great, and our poet sorely felt 
how much he still had to obtain before he could 
justly claim the attention of the literary world. 
Ife went to Christiania to complete his studies, 
and sought there the guidance of an old and ex- 
perienced teacher, in whose school Ibsen, Lie, and 
Bjérnson met. The latter wrote, some years ago, 
at the death of this teacher, a poem in which 
he describes the first day when he entered the 
class, and 

“pale as gypsuin, 
Sat in a corner Henrik Ibsen.” 

No wonder he was pale! Poverty and hunger 
stared him in the face, ambitious thoughts arose 
in his brain, grand views stretched before his 
mind, unborn poems lay under his heart. The 
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coming days were days of want and _ struggle ; 
proudly he concealed his condition from everyone, 
he suffered intensely, but the man and the poet 
within him grew. 

In 1851, the famous Ole Bull appointed Henrik 
Ibsen as artistic manager of the new national thea- 
tre in Bergen. He remained in this position for 
six years, a time of study, of rest, and of prepara- 
tion. Ile wrote for this stage “The Festival at 
Solhoug” (“ Gildet pau Solhougy’). 
believed in the originality of his nature, this play 


For those who 
necessarily was a disappointment. Its structure, 
its plot, its language, reminded strongly of a mas- 
terpiece in Danish literature, and not without reason 
arose the question, “Is this abandonment of the 
poet’s self a result of his studies in literature and 
dramatic art?" But whatever doubts may have 
risen, they were soon dispelled when Ibsen, in 1857, 
as artistic manager of the theatre in Christiania 
wrote “Lady Inger to Ostrat” (“Fru Inger til 
Ostrit”), and, the next year, “The Warriors on 
Helgoland” (“Zhermendene pua Helgoland”). 
Both these dramas evince a considerable pro- 
gress. The poet becomes more and more sel!-con- 
scious; he commences to understand how to master 
the artistic means. The interest of the spectator, 
or reader, is kept awake from beginning to end; 
the dramatic action is concentrated; the scenes fol- 
low each other quick and easily; the characters are, 
if not distinctly drawn, yet intelligently repre- 
But the 
shortcomings are many and easily detected, and as 
these two works at present have their chief interest 
for the student of literature only, they will be passed 
here as representing no characteristics of their 


sented; the dialogue is poetic and terse. 


author, which will not be found clearer and dis- 
tincter in his later productions. It will but be 
remark, that the of both 
dramas are chosen from Norwegian saga and his- 


necessary to themes 
tory, and that the poet evidently endeavored to 
break with the authority of the past by abandoning 
the use of the heroic verse, suffering his heroes and 
heroines to speak the terse but imaginative prose 
which is characteristic of the old Scandinavian 
sagas. 

The following little lyric is undoubtedly from 
this period of Ibsen’s life: 

“To the low garden gate 
With the last guests we went; 


Our farewells so late 
On the night wind we sent. 


“A tenfold desolation 
Was lingering there 
Where tones sosweet 
Lately charmed the air. 
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“Tt was only a feast 
Before darkness and night. 
She was only a guest— 
And now far out of sight.” 
But she did not remain out of sight; she re- 
turned ; for, as the poet later wrote, 
“She was destined 
To kindle my view: 
3ut who was my helper— 
Nobody knew.” 
In the summer of 1858, Ibsen married the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr. Thoresen. 
menced in the poct’s life. 


A new era com- 


Tu. A. ScHoveLry. 


HomeE POovirics. 

On the European continent, the nature of the 
contrast between the political parties is largely 
social. The true character of these polities is 
generally misunderstood. The higher class is not 
an aristocracy of landed squires and lords, as in 
England. In most continental countries the great 
landowners have very little real political influence. 
The class of office-holders replaces, to a great ex- 
tent, the aristocracy in England. In 
like the continental, which, until late, have been 


countries 


governed by autocratic kings, the bureaucracy has 
the experience of governing, and represents the 
conservative interests in opposition to modern 
In France, the magistrature, the 
army, and the clergy represent chiefly order and 


democratic ideas. 
conservative interests. In Germany, the bureau- 
cracy are decidedly the possessors of the power, 
the bearers of tradition, and the preservers of 
It is, however, peculiar to the 
Scandinavian countries that the class which forms 
the opposition to the bureaucracy is that of the 
The civil offi- 


cers have, as a rule, received their edueation at 


the existing order. 


yeomen, or the higher peasantry. 


the universities, and represent thus the intelli- 
gent element of the nation; even the relatively 
small part of the higher middle class outside 
the oftice-holders is generally closely connected 
From the times of the autocracy the 
bureaucrats have been in actual possession of the 
power, and they feel that they know how to 
On the other hand, the peasants think 
that the old order of things involves heavy burdens 
borne by them; they desire changes, and favor, 
therefore, progressive ideas ; they look upon them- 
selves as forming a part of the people diverging 
from those who have received their education at 
the universities ; they realize that the new consti- 
tutions give them the power of the majority, and 


with them. 


govern. 
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A remarkable 
difference exists between the Scandinavians, and 
nearly all other European nations, in the fact that 
in Scandinavia the peasant farmers themselves are 
members of the parliaments and leaders in politics. 
The same is the case in some adjoining parts of 
Northern Germany, and a distant comparison 
might also be made with the several state legisla- 
tures in the United States of America; but in the 
parliaments of other European countries, as in those 
of the German Empire, France, and Italy, even the 
rural communities generally elect for representa- 


want now also to use this power. 


tives, lawyers, and other men of the educated classes, 
but not farmers. 

In Norway, the conflict between the bureaucracy 
and the peasantry is probably sharper than in any 
other of the Seandinavian kingdoms. This coun- 
inde- 
pendent freeholders who, in some places, trace 


try has a very remarkable class of yeomen : 


their line back to the kings and the chiefs of an- 
tiquity. The ancient aristocracy of yeomen was 
destroyed in feuds and civil wars, but hindered the 
development of a medieval aristocracy like that of 
other countries. Nor were the climate, the meagre 
soil and the mountainous character of the country 
favorable to the formation of large farms or of 
While, 


on one side, this lack of a medieval aristocracy 


estates capable of sustaining any gentry. 


weakened the strength of the country so as to make 
it a province of Denmark for over three hundred 
years ; on the other side, it favored the development 
of a class of peasant freeholders who succeeded in 
preserving a remarkably independent and promi- 
The gap between the native 
peasantry and the class of royal officials was still 


nent position. 


more enlarged by the fact that the latter repre. 
sented the King of Denmark, and had received 
their education at the Danish university in Copen- 
hagen. Hence the characteristic feature of the 
modern political movements in Norway, that an 
opposition has arisen against the Danish culture of 
the educated classes, even leading to attempts of 
forming, out of the rural dialects, a new specific 
Norwegian language, to replace the existing lan. 
guage developed by the Danish-Norwegian litera- 
ture—attempts, which from the very nature of 
things must be unsuecessful, but which are not 
without significance. After the separation from 
Denmark and the union with Sweden, in 1814, the 
national opposition was directed against the king 
residing in the more powerful Sweden. The 
present majority of yeomen in the Norwegian par- 
liament, the Storthing, has no resemblance to the 
social radicalism of many European democrats, 
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but are very conscious of their political power. 


They appear extremely jealous in all questions 
about the with and are now 
severely attacking the ministers of state and even 
the king 
former a seat in the parliament. 
constitution of 


union Sweden, 
The Storthing passed a bill giving the 
The Norwegian 
[814 was (like the short-lived 
Spanish of 1812) framed according to French pat- 
tern and adopted the French idea of a division be- 
tween the legislative and the executive authorities, 
an idea which originated from a superficial view 
upon the English constitution ; hence the Norwe- 
gian constitution, like the American, denied the 
members of the cabinet seat and right to appear in 
the parliament. At present the two political parties 
in Norway do not disagree about the benetit, and 
the necessity even, of admitting the leading execu- 
tive officials to the parliament, but the conserva- 
tives demand at the same time other constitutional 
changes which the peasantry will not concede. The 
Storthing has thrice passed the bill about the admis- 
sion of the ministers of state. According to the 
Norwegian constitution, any bill passed in three 
sessions of the Storthing is law, the king having only 
a suspensive veto; but the king and his cabinet, sup- 
ported by the higher middle class, contend that this 
The 


Sturthing decreed that the bill was law, and has now 


rule has not constitutional changes in view. 


finally through one of its chambers impeached the 
ministers of state before the * Court of the Realm.” 
This is composed of members of the Supreme Court 
and of members of the Sturthing; and as the latter 
outnumber the former, the final result will probably 
be that the ministers of state will be sentenced to 
have their offices forfeited. The entire contest is, 
however, not about any single question, but about 
the power in the country. 

It is the openly avowed purpose of the peasant 
party not to suffer any government which is not in 
accord with the majority in the parliament, while 
the official class clings to the power with equal 
tenacity. The peasant majority is not attractive, 
and few countries can show parliamentary debates 
of similar dryness. The chief of the opposition, 
Mr. Sverdrup, by profession a lawyer, is a very able 
parliamentary leader, but he is entirely without 
broad views,as he, for instance, has shown in all 
questions touching upon the present union with 
Sweden and the prospective union between all three 
Scandinavian countries. However, the conserva- 
tive party will in the long run find it difficult to 
succeed in checking the pertinacity of the peas- 
ants ; taking the formal and negative standpoint 
of a lawyer, it has but few chances of success in 
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the political discussion, When the principles of 
a constitution are like those of the Norwegian, 
it seems inevitable that the cabinet must be in 
accordance with the majority of the legislation as 
soon as the latter has reached to full consciousness 
of its power. King Oscar of Sweden and Norway 
is probably the best gifted and the best educated 
monarch in Europe, nor is he opposed to modern 
progressive ideas; yet, his politics toward his 
Norwegian subjects have placed him in a very 
difficult position. 
favorable opportunities to mediate between and 


Ile has suffered to pass, unused, 


reconcile the conflicting parties, and seems now to 
stand in the midst of a sharp contest the outcome 
of which is doubtful, but which brings about un- 
favorable conditions for national development and 
fora sound relation between king and people. 
Denmark stands high in intellectual develop- 
ment, close connected, as it is, with the mental life 
of Europe, specially of Germany. In_ polities, 
however, it has proven to a great extent, how diffi- 
cult it is to turn into practice a liberal constitution, 
too easily obtained, and of a relatively recent date. 
The great national movement directed against the 
encroachments of the Germans in the Duchy of 
Sleswick, united, in 1848, king and people, and 
served also for a while to soften the sharp contest 
between the several classes of the Danish society. 
But after the last unfortunate war with Germany, 
in 1864, the gap between the conflicting parties 
broadened, and the politics of the last twelve years 
have been entirely frivolous. As a result of the 
universal suffrage introduced by the constitution 
of 1849, the peasant party has the majority in the 
lower house, the Fudkething, and demands, there- 
fore, political power; to obtain this they vote 
down all important measures of the government ; 
the latter is supported by the majority of the upper 
house, the Landsthing, which is composed chiefly 
Like their 
Norwegian colleagues, the conservatives in Den- 
mark take in the political debate the negative 
standpoint of the lawyer, not that of the practical 


of representatives of the middle class. 


statesman who leads and controls the development. 
The Danish peasant politicians are rather peaceful 
and harmless, and very unlike the revolutionists of 
Southern Europe ; yet, the results of the oppression 
of their class in former times are seen in the ego- 
istic character of their politics, which often have 
been influenced by consideration to their own ma- 
terial interests, as it was amply shown in the ques- 
tion of acquiring property for the tenant farmers. 
The fact that universal suffrage exists in Denmark, 
while Norway and Sweden demands of the voters 
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a property qualification, did not deprive the yeo- 
men of the political power by placing it into the 
hands of the laboring classes; for the majority of 
the agricultural laborers vote with the farmers ; 
yet some influence of the voting power of the Dan- 
ish workingmen can be noticed, for instance in the 
fact that while Sweden and Norway introduced a 
heavy tax on liquor, it has proved impossible to 
increase the low tax on whiskey in Denmark. The 
chief characteristic of modern Danish polities is 
their sterility. The long period of autocracy gave 
a theoretical and critical shape to the mind of the 
nation ; under the “ paternal ” government the citi- 
zens grew unaccustomed to act independently in 
Hence the present standstill. The peas- 
ants forming the liberal opposition lack the ability 


polities. 


to tackle the real questions, while, on the other 
side, the conservative government party is satisfied 
It is natural that the 
political development in Denmark, as well as in 


with preserving status quo. 


Norway, tends toward a parliamentary government 
with a cabinet formed of the leaders of the ma- 
jority ; but the peasant party does not conceive 
that this aim must be reached through eminent 
legislative work; it crudely and violently demands 
political power as its right, and strives for it, not 
by leading the legislation,: but by blindly oppos- 
ing any measure. In spite of the fine qualities 
of many of the leaders of the two contending par- 
ties, in spite of the long sessions of the parliament, 
the Rigsdag, in spite of protracted and fierce de- 
bates, the results of the last twelve years’ polities 
have been none whatever. The public discussions 


The 


Danish constitution may have grave defects, but 


are loaded with loquacity and_ triviality. 
the main reason for the present confusion is not in 
the constitution, but in the entire lack of ability to 
use it practically. The Jéigsday reassembled on 
the first Monday in October, but the prospects of 
any progress—either by the formation of a new 
cabinet, or by an earnest attempt of co-operation 
between the present cabinet and the /olkething— 
are very few. 

Of the three kingdoms, Sweden is foremost in 
The 


pre- 


practical politics, as in many other respects. 
people has a_ brilliant history, and has 
served its old liberties, except in short periods. 
Although the manner was scarcely faultless, in 
which the old clumsy constitution, with its four 
chambers of nobility, clergy, burghers, and peas- 
ants, was changed into a constitution with two 
chambers, according to modern pattern, yet several 
important regulations compare favorably with other 


constitutions, as, for instance, the preparing of bills 
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in common committees of both chambers, and the 
common voting of the two chambers in plenum 
in all cases where a final settlement is urgent, as, 
for instance, the budget. The development and 
present state of Swedish politics prove that the 
people has better sense and more political eduea- 
tion than nations. 
Like these, Sweden, too, has a class of yeomen 
whose political views differ widely from those of 
the intelligent middle class, and who also are 


the two other Seandinavian 


moved by considerations to the money interests of 
their class, as in the question about the abolish- 
ment of the taxation on land; but*the Swedish 
freeholders co-operate better with the other classes 
of society than their Danish and Norwegian breth- 
ren. Nor was this party ever a peasant party, in 
the pure sense of the word, as it includes, to some 
extent, proprietors of relatively large estates ; 
hence its name: Landtmanna-partiet, i.e. the 
party of countrymen. It is very characteristic 
that the same King Oscar, who has refused to make 
any change in his Norwegian cabinet to please the 
majority of the Storthing, called the leader of the 
oppositional Landtmanna-parti, Count Arfvid 
Fredrikson Posse, to form his Swedish eabinet. 
Count Posse, however, proved unsuccessful in his 
attempts to solve the question about the organiza- 
tion of the army, and resigned, while some of the 
most important members of his party retired from 
parliamentary life, as for instance, Emil Key, a rela- 
tive of Count Posse, and Dr. Hedlund, the distin- 
guished editor in chief of “ Géteborg Handels- 
ock Sjéfarts Tidning.” The object for the present 
politics in Sweden will now be toavoid any sterile 
fight between the contending parties and to reach 
a solution of the pending questions through some 
other combination of the cabinet. While the re- 
ligious contrast between the numerous freethink- 
ers of the middle classes and the orthodox official 
clergy and the intolerant sects amongst the peas- 
ants is stronger, the political contrast is certainly 
much milder than in Denmark and Norway. 

The most prominent question in Sweden and 
Denmark is about the means of defence. The 


Scandinavian ideas are, in this respect, greatly 


influenced by German views. The political diffi- 
culties, particular to Germany ; the nation’s severe 
fight against the first Napoleon; the struggle to 
‘form the empire, and the abstract character of the 
German mind which, excluded from practical poll- 
tics, was abundant with theories, served to produce 
the theory about the predominance of the state. 
Hegel and his disciples adopted the ancient classical 
idea that the state was the highest end, not the 


[Vor. I, No. 1. 
welfare of the single individuals. These national 
notions of the Germans went to the greatest ex- 
tremes, and proved rather dangerous to their 
neighbors. Although, among these, the Danes suf- 
fered even to the extent of the loss of the purely 
Danish North Sleswick, yet, the theory of the state’s 
supremacy captured the sentiments of the middle 
class which had received its education at the uni- 
versities, and which accepted and fostered through 
the internal conflicts in Sleswick this German idea 
of the preponderance of the nationality, and the 
duty over all duties to sacrifice everything for the 
preservation of the state and the nationality. This 
may be very honest ; yet, we must admit that the 
farmer party is more practical when it declines to 
appropriate millions and millions of dollars to 
fortifications and the last war, 
Denmark was stronger at sea than Germany, but 


men-of-war. In 
this is no longer the case. No increase of the navy, 
no fortification of Copenhagen can now effectually 
secure the independence of the country. Strong 
fortifications at the entrance of the Baltic would 
rather, in case of a great European war, induce 
some of the powers to take immediate possession 
of Copenhagen. 
England 
thought. 
minimum of military institutions, although also 


During the Crimean war, both 
and Russia seriously nourished this 
In Norway, both parties agree upon a 


there questions like that of the organization of 
the army, ete., play a rdle. In Sweden, the ne- 
cessity of areform in the old military organization 
is universally agreed upon. It is, however, a great 
question if it would not be preferable to retain in 
a reformed shape the old system of “indelta 
armeen,” i. é., an army consisting of soldiers paid 
by the use of small farms, scattered all over the 
country, a regular corps of hired men, and a loosely 
organized militia—rather than toattempt a radical 
change. The intelligent Swedes are often too apt 
to imitate foreign institutions, even where their 
old national system is preferable. The higher 
middle class in Sweden is furthermore somewhat 
affected by the before-mentioned exaggerated idea 
of the duty of national defence, notwithstanding 
practical considerations. The freeholders naturally 
desire to get rid of the burden of sustaining 
indelta armeen, or of furnishing the soldiers with 
land, while they, on the other hand, are rignt in 
refusing to accept the blessings of conscription, 
It is indeed very difficult to reconcile the diverg- 
ing views. The present disagreement about new 
expenses for the defence is of benefit to the finances 
of the Seandinavian countries. Their flourishing 
condition confirms the saying that the public debt 
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decreases, and the public credit increases with 
Northern latitude. This strong state of the 
finances gives, in every way, more strength to the 
Scandinavian countries, than any military measures 
which at all events must prove more or less insufti- 
cient. 

It is of interest to notice the influence of foreign 
ideas and events upon the life in the Scandinavian 
countries. Their present social and political state 
differs widely from that of Germany; but, although 
a real imitation of the governmental system of 
Bismark is out of question, the influence of his 
example is remarkable. The cabinets in Denmark 
and Norway would scarcely have continued entirely 
to ignore the will of the people, if they had not 
seen what took place in Berlin. In contrast to the 
usual liberty in speech and writing (which was, to 
* certain extent, a characteristic even of autocratic 
days in the North), prosecutions for utterances 
against the king and his councillors have lately been 
instigated—a ridiculous imitation of Bismark’s 
politics; and although the punishments were mild, 
compared to those in Germany, yet the whole 
spectacle of indicting harmless men was strange 
and novel. No attempts are, so far, made to intro- 
duce Bismark’s pernicious economic system; but 
it is evident that the tendency toward free trade 
is checked by Germany. In 
Sweden, Count Posse is a remarkable example of a 
nobleman who has energetically taken hold of the 
private practical economic interests of the country, 
especially the mortgage banking, and who later has 
attempted the practical political co-operation with 
the yeomen party. He has, however, not been en- 
tirely free from Bismarkian attacks upon the ideas 
of the middle class, and has also been affected of 


the example of 


Bismark’s system of protection of agriculture. 
German influence is also traceable through personal 
connections from the time when Pommerania was 
a Swedish province. In Norway, the ideas of the 
peasant party are in aremarkably strong degree in- 
fluenced by the republican and democratic princi- 
ples of the United States of America; the example 
of this great country with self-government, but 
without any king, bureaucracy, and official church, 
and almost without any army, cannot but appeal 
strongly to the feelings of a poor hard-working 
people. 

The chief direction of the future development of 
politics in the Scandinavian countries is beyond all 
doubt, even if it be difficult to discern the way 
which will be followed. It will prove entirely im- 
possible to work with the existing constitutions 
without the assistance of the leaders of the opposi- 
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tion, and without more or less yielding to their de- 
mands for power. It is most probable, however, 
that the future will belong to the men who under- 
In both the 
oppositional and the conservative flank, practical 
sense and energy are wanted. Hence the political 
sterility. Mediating and uniting combinations are 
absolutely necessary. The future cannot dispense 
with any of the contending parties; they must learn 


stand to form a strong centre party. 


to co-operate. The experienced civil officials and the 
whole educated middle class on one side, are in- 
dispensable on account of their intelligence and 
high public morals; while, on the other side, the 
practical farmers and yeomen, who form the ma- 
jority of the people, are right in their demands of 
political influence and in their urgent request that 
account shall be taken of their real interests, and 
that old burdens shall be decreased. In countries 
like the Scandinavian, whose peaceful populations 
are almost incapable of any revolutionary step, the 
future will belong to the moderate men who can 
reconcile and unite the best elements of the con- 
flicting parties, and thus form strong combinations 
capable of governing. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF HOLGER DRACHMANN, BY TH. A. 


AND FRANCIS F, BROWNE. 


SCHOVELIN 


I. 

It was a lonely strand, washed by the waves of 
the broad bay. The forest had retreated, giving a 
free playground to the sand. Following the rim 
of the bay, the beach lay in a vast horse-shoe 
curve between the trees and the salt water. Some- 
times, though very seldom, the water yielded to a 
pressure from the open sea and dashed up to the 
forest. When the pressure ceased, the water re- 
treated from the forest more quietly than it came. 
Very old people of the place could tell of this; 
but the younger ones listened to the tale with a 
smile, for within their memory the water had 
never been so far up as the forest. It seemed as 
incredible as that the forest could go down to the 
water ; and this surely could never happen. 

But whence had come all this sand which 
formed the barren region between the fresh green 
It might have 
been blown there, could be answered. But whence 
could it have been blown? Sand does not blow 
straight up from the sea, and still less does it blow 
out from the trees, from the forest, where the soil is 
firm, clothed at the edge with brass-yellow beach- 
grass; farther in, covered with soft carpets of moss ; 


water and the fresh green trees? 


. 
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and farther still, where the little swamps and 
swales appear, decked with fine waving grass. 
From here the sand could not possibly have come ; 
it must, then, have been washed up by the waves. 

And these waves must have been very strong. 
In chasms below the forest, the yellow clay was 
washed away from the dark tree-roots, leaving 
them, in appearance, not unlike great bunches of 
serpents. Even the broad sandy plain nearest 
the water’s edge was furrowed by deep regular 
wrinkles, like the forehead of a bald man. Noth- 
ing grew here—except stones. Of these, some 
were large, of a bluish gray or reddish color ; they 
could be seen at a great distance. Whenever the 
weather was damp, as it was the greater part of 
the year, these stones appeared to be weeping. As 
they lay there, they looked like immense eyes 
covered by a misty film. Besides these stones, 
there were millions of smaller ones, which glit- 
tered sharply, like small points, when the spring or 
summer sun glared down upon them ; and then it 
seemed as though they turned around constantly to 
avoid the heat. Sometimes, when the wind whistled 
over the plain, it began to frolic as if it were a 
boisterous child. It raised up small heaps of sand 
from pits and holes, shaped them with pointed 
tops bent forward, and thus let them stand, smok- 
ing lightly like a rocket, until it took a freak to 
them. Yet sometimes these heaps re- 
mained; and then there came, from one place 


move 


or another, no one could tell where, a few yellow 
rattling straws, which by and by gathered com- 
panions and succeeded in keeping the heap to- 
gether, while they themselves kept circling about 
in the sand, as one draws circles with a pair of 
compasses, to and fro, to and fro, without ceasing. 

When the summer was dry, it was burning hot 
on the sand. but the cloudless sky and the fiery 
heat seldom lasted long, and usually it was very fresh 
here the whole year round—perhaps almost too 
fresh for delicate people. The storms of autumn 
and winter had here an unobstructed play-ground 
from October to May, sometimes even to June. 
But all the more precious were the two summer 
months —if people were not cheated out of these 
even, by the rain. When this happened, they fixed 
their hopes upon September—a month which, as a 
rule, was clear and glittering, with warm middays 
and cool starry nights. In October, the storms of 
spring returned, alternating with fogs which 
lasted, interrupted by rain-storms, till toward 
Christmas. Then 
snow and with ice wedging itself in along the bay. 


same the winter storms, with 


And now coast and sea seemed one. A great white 


? 
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waste appeared, with a heavy gray sky above ; the 
forest was like a hedge of bushes, from which crows 
flew up, and where now and then the report of a 
gun was heard. 

In mid-winter the heavy sky was lifted, when 
the frost filled the air. Then came clear, bright 
days, in which one could see far over the white 
waste, far beyond the limits of the bay, out to the 
dark-blue sea. Then still brighter 
nights, with glittering stars, the skyey arch lifted 


cold came 
high over the coast; bright flooding moonlight 
casting long shadows over the sand; the storm 
and the sea brought to silence. Then the wild 
goose shrieked ; then the storms returned ; then it 
seemed as though everything would dissolve into 
sleet, rain, wind, and fog,—a sad and gloomy chaos, 
through which the spring at last forced its way. 

The 


shore regained its former limits; the sun com- 


The snow melted, the ice drifted away. 


menced to shine; the big stones wept, the small 
ones glistened and turned around. Green tints 
appeared along the forest rim; the trees became 
brown-red and bulby, and on the wet sandy road, 
with its deep ruts, people ventured on foot or in 
carriages from the forest down to the shore, to the 
town situated there. 

the 
sand ; otherwise we should probably have nothing 


For there was a town here—here upon 
more to tell—no more than of any barren strand 
of our northern zone. 

Surroundings, it is said, make the man; and 
But if this is the 
case, it must be hard to say how these people 
turned out, who had settled down What 
might not be the results of living upon a coast, 


there is truth in the saying. 
here. 
forest behind and sea before, and exposed always 


to the humors of The 
chances would seem to be that one would get as 


the changing weather? 


many minds during the week and the month as 
there are different winds. But the minds of these 
people were anything but changeable. They let the 
rain wet them through, the storm break out and 
the heaven grow clear again, without deviating in 
the least from their daily work and daily habits. 
They seem to have gotten their characteristics 
Like it, they easily swept 
Those small, 


chiefly from the sand. 
away the traces of passing events. 
smoking, movable heaps which appeared here and 
there were levelled in a surprisingly short time. 
There 
the population built their houses, sheltered by the 
drifts from wind and sea; and between them, as 
limits and bounds, they planted their potatoes in 
very small gardens, all alike. 


Only single and solid sand-drifts remained. 
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‘The inhabitants who had reached a mature age 
had really only two kinds of temperament, accord- 
ing to their outward conditions of life. One half 
of the town consisted of small, low fishers’ huts, 
whose owners were forced, with their families, to 
toil hard upon sea and shore for daily food. The 
temperament here was reserved and moody, not 
without a certain dash of independence, which in 
the young was becoming enough when it’ was 
coupled with aetivity, but which in’ the old 
dwindled into a morose restiveness which was 
not becoming. 

The other houses in the town were neat cot- 
tages, with green painted fences and a flagstaff in 


the middle of one of the potato-beds. They were 


mostly occupied by people who had toiled hard 
and now took their rest: old captains who had cast 
anchor for the balance of their years, and who had 
saved enough to enable them to raise their potatoes 
and paint their fences, without care for the mor- 
row. Their more fortunate circumstances added 
to their hardness a certain humorous kindliness : 
people have always a smile and a little joke to 
spare when they are sure that their bank-book is 
well placed in their drawer. Yet their good 
humor rested upon a basis of the same tempera- 
ment found in the modest huts. No man escapes 
wholly from his origin; and the prevailing feature 
of moodiness and reserve which this coast seemed 
to produce was now and then betrayed by those 
more fortunately situated. Especially did it ap- 
pear in those captains who had not yet laid by 
either the vessel or the bank-book. And from the 
head of the family it was transferred to the other 
members. The barren strand, the short summer, 
the severe winters, formed these inhabitants. 
Surely, it is the surroundings which make the man. 

The village smithy was situated near the out- 
skirts of the town. It was the last noticeable 
luilding one saw when leaving the place, the first 
one met when entering it. Realizing its conspicu- 
ous position, the smith had done his best to give 
his property an imposing outward appearance. 
Between his residence and the smithy was a yard, 
surrounded by a tar-coated tight board-fence. Here 
the farmers’ wagons could stand when they needed 
repairing, or when the horses wanted shoeing ; and 
here the fishermen’s boat-fixtures, waiting to be 
mended, could lean against the fence ; sometimes, 
indeed, an entire boat could lie here, when the 
smith’s help was needed for it. Here, close to the 
fence, stood the kennel of a large, strong, one-eyed, 
stump-tailed dog, half white, half black. His 
name was Prussian. When loose, he feared nei- 
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ther the waters of the sea nor the fires of the 
smithy; and hence he was usually kept chained. 
Ie had suffered much in his lifetime, especially dur- 
ing the year of the war between Denmark and Prus- 
sia. The patriotic smith, who was fond of his dog, 
had many times during that war wavered between 
his love for the beast and his patriotism. The 
poor creature had been subjected to much cruelty 
on account of his name and color, and the smith 
had re-christened him as “ Dogman,” thinking 
thereby to divert some of the patriotic wrath from 
his guiltless skin. But a name is not so easily got 
rid of ; and when, at the close of the war, matters 
became very bad, and the dog suffered more and 
more from stones and curses, the smith had one day 
taken down his great beach-gun from its place over 
the forge and mournfully prepared to offer up a 
sacrifice on the altar of public opinion. The son 
of the smith, however, had begged so earnestly for 
his dumb friend, that the dog was spared, and after- 
wards kept hidden in a corner of the smithy. 

Everything passes away: a war, and its results 
as well. Prussian again dwelt in his kennel, close 
by the fence; but he had preserved the memory of 
that epoch, and his temper, originally good, had 
become soured, He had grown hoarse with bark- 
ing at every one whom he suspected of having 
been among his oppressors; even the smith dared 
not rely entirely upon the animal’s self-control ; 
sometimes he would look at him with his single 
eye (the other had been blinded by a stone) in a 
way which indicated that his original habit of 
obedience struggled with a later consciousness of 
the intent to shoot him, merely for having an ill- 
sounding name and a skin for which he was no 
more responsible. Surely we ought not to ask im- 
possibilities of a dog. 

Yet the smith himself did not pay much atten- 
tion to the dog. Since the death of his wife he 
had grown more moody than ever, somewhat sad, 
and a little irritable. He attended diligently to 
his work, instructed his son and assistant, or gave 
him philosophical advice in his own sententious 
way. His father and grandfather and all his an- 
cestors had been fishermen, pilots, or captains. He 
had himself been a fisherman in his youth. Later 
he had passed examination as a mate; but while 
upon a voyage he had got at variance with his 
captain so seriously that he was obliged to leave 
the vessel—according to rumors and conjectures, . 
barely escaping indictment for mutiny. The facts, 
however, were that the captain, like many of the 
sailors of old time, had been a brutal man, and not 
always sober. One of the crew had been maltreated, 
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and the mate had interfered, as stated, in a manner | 


so unmistakable that the owner of the vessel, al- 
though disposed to sustain his action, felt compelled 
to reprimand him — all the more as the captain was 
related to the owner, and had a share in the vessel. 
The mate, who was as honorable and proud-spirited 
as he was chivalric, and whose young blood had 
not yet learned to regulate its temperature by out- 
ward circumstances, bade an eternal adieu to the 
sea and all that belonged to it. He was possessed 
of a strong arm and skilful fingers, and seemed 
able to get something out of whatever he took 
hold of. While at the capital, an accident brought 
him into the company of a comrade who was a 
smith. He chose this trade ; and after remaining 
some years at the capital, he returned home, suc- 
ceeded in borrowing some money, bought the old 
master out of his sooty cave, and by and by had the 
smithy built in its present shape, married, and had 
a son. 

This son, Tonnes, was to be brought up to his 
father’s trade, and the smith commenced to teach 
the boy as soon as the little fingers could hold a 
hammer. The sea was never mentioned. The boy 
should be kept away from that. 

But it is no easy matter to keep a boy from 
the sea when living in a little town situated on an 
open coast ; particularly when family propensities 
are in the blood. The father had sternly subdued 
his own seafaring inclinations. It was sometimes 
touching, sometimes even painful, to observe the 
education of the boy and its double aim: to force 
him away from an inclination which had grown 
with his growth, and temptations which were 
always before him in the shape of boats, vessels, 
and playmates, and to urge him to tasks which were 
entirely opposed to his nature, and which he 
shared with his silent father in the dark sooty 
shop, where the bellows groaned and told of gale 
and storm, and where the sparks flew about in 
showers under the monotonous blows of the ham- 
mer, as if they would enkindle that resisting force 
which lay slumbering in the character of the boy. 

It was touching and painful to see how the 
father himself, in spite of the years which had 
rolled over him during his hard and wearisome 
work, constantly struggled with his old inclina- 
tions. Perhaps he did not notice it himself. The 
people of this coast (especially the industrious 
smith) had neither the faculty nor the time for 
pursuing their own little emotions under the 
woollen shirt and the hairy breast. When the 
smith discovered his son with a toy which, in the 
apt hand of the boy, began to assume the form of 
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a boat, he always snatched it roughly from him. 


He never beat the bey, and was never unduly severe 
to him: did not he himself suffer from this double 
nature which his child had inherited? Tle was an 
uncultivated man, as we regard cultivation ; but 
he had that better culture of the heart which never 
permits a man to be actually unjust. But what he 
had resolved upon must be done— just as he had 
Ile said 


many angry words and delivered short and em- 


carried out his resolution in his own case. 


phatic admonitions ; but perhaps he himself suf- 


fered most from them. He always, particularly 
after the death of his wife, chose the beach for his 
long solitary walks ; and here he would often stop 
work the 


boats, or would throw himself down upon a tuft 


to observe from a distance the upon 
ot beach-grass on the sand or near the edge of the 
forest, and with his old telescope would follow the 
course of the ships over the bay secing them, 
not without visible emotion, rounding the far-off 
point under full sail, or, perhaps with still greater 
emotion, watching them tacking down the bay and, 
passing the harbor mouth, stand boldly out into the 
open sea, whither? He lay there guess- 
ing ;—had not he himself crossed the deep? 

And when, early next morning, he steed at his 
forge, with his apron on and the tongs in his hand, 
he was still more silent than ever. One day he 
had even ordered the boy to leave him alone in 
thesmithy. It was the day after a shipwreck, when 
the smith had let anvils and tongs, hammers and 
nails take care of themselves, and he had been in the 
boats as one of the most active of the rescuers. 

The best comforter—and, so far, the only one— 
which Ténnes had, was the dog. As a rule, he was 
compelled to forego the company of comrades. 
Thus, only Prussian was left him, and the two 
were—not inseparable, for, as a rule, each of them 
had his chain to wear. But at night, and on Sun- 
days and holidays, they were constantly together. 
At first these meetings took place in, or directly 
in front of, the dog-house; but when the boy had 
grown older he secretly forged a new ring for the 
dog’s chain, so that he could open and close it at 
will, and then they went together far over the 
wide sandy plain, sometimes even — though this 
was forbidden — into the forest. 

The father did not care to notice these excur- 
sions. Perhaps he felt that the boy must have at 
least one playmate, and certainly this four-legged 
one could not be suspected of tempting him to a 
boat-ride. 

The father, for his part, had one friend, or ac- 
quaintance, who visited him in the solitary smithy. 
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He was a former cannoneer of the genuine old | 
stock. He held an humble position as inspector of | 
a signal station situated at the edge of the forest. 
It was a wooden shanty, with some flag-maps on 
and a stove-pipe running out through 
In the grounds outside was a flag-pole ; 
cross-tree was a gaff, to which balloon- 


the walls, 
the roof. 

below the 
shaped wicker baskets were hoisted to show the 
force of the wind, and from which signals could be 
The man had 
but one leg, and hopped about like a magpie, by 
the aid of a stick; he was so very thin that there 


exchanged with passing vessels. 


was not enough flesh on his bones for the birds to 
pick; he had a sharp nose under a large-visored 
cap, Which he never took off; he wore a woollen 
His 


name was Jacob Bunke ; but he was usually called 


shirt, which was seldom covered by a jacket. 
Jacob. He had tact enough to keep silent when 
the smith was ill-humored and to speak when the 
time seemed favorable. He used to hobble down 
to the smithy on Saturday nights, when it was fair 
weather with light wind, and there were few or no 
vessels in sight. These slight derelictions in his 
guard-duty had not yet drawn any punishment 
upon his head; yet he secretly dreaded it every 
time he thus deserted his post for a short time, 
and whenever he sat with the smith he constantly 
thought of the possibility of finding, on his return 
to the shanty, an official letter with the red seal of 
the government. As soon as a strange cloud, 
which might indicate some change of weather, 
appeared over the forest or the sand-plain, Jacob 
limped back. In his opinion the welfare of the 
country depended upon his being on duty when 
the first breath of a breeze blew one way or the 
other over the bay. 

It was Saturday night, after working-hours ; 
As 


has been stated, the smithy was situated near the 


the weather was mild; it was in early spring. 


limits of the town, just where the brook, coming 
from the forest, met the road and passed through 
a stone culvert under it. The course of the brook, 
which was indicated by verdure along its sides and 
a fringe of willows leaning over it, formed a circle 
around the yellow gable-ends and the potato gar- 
dens of the town, until it lost itself in a small 
glittering pool, far away in the naked sand-plain. 

The sun was setting behind the promontory. 
The bay glimmered like gold; the heights of the 
The smith’s boy 
opened the little window in the sooty wall looking 
toward the shore. His father had left the smithy 
and gone to the dwelling-house, on the other side 
of the yard, 


promontory were violet-tinted. 
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The fresh coolness from the distant shore and 
the damp earthy smell from the nearer potato- 


_ gardens floated in toward the boy, and mingled 


with the rust and sooty dust, and the fumes of the 
coals burning in the forge. He had worked very 
steadily that afternoon, but had still a small extra 
job to do—making some horse-shoe nails. 

Ile was a well-built boy, somewhat slender, 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, with brown arms, 
bare below the elbow, and hard hands; a small cap 
sat on his dusty hair; he had black spots about the 
nose and under his clear blue eyes, where he had 
wiped off the perspiration. 

He stood looking at the inviting world outside. 
He was accustomed to have, inside, only the black 
forge to look at; and outside, the yard, with its 
fence, and Prussian. 

He could finish his task in half an hour, and 
would still have part of that evening left and all 
the morrow. What should he do then? 

He sighed lightly without really knowing why, 
and turned quickly around at a sound behind him. 

He feared it might be his father coming to sur- 
prise him. But it was not the smith. It was a 
girl who stood at the threshold. 


A PoEM. 
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O, sometimes think on one whose heart does shelter 
Thine angel image shrined so faithfully ! 
Think of the one who oft, the world forgetting, 


In loneliness but fondly thinks of thee! 


O, sometimes think, when thou dost pluck a flower, 
On one in whose life flowers are so rare, 
Who thinks of thy rich tresses every hour, 


And sees thy lovely blue eyes everywhere. 


Think sometimes, when the golden sun is setting, 
The fisher homeward bound glides o’er the sea, 
On one who thinks of thee for ever, ever, 


And offers up full many a prayer for thee. 


O, sometimes think, when stars are brightly shining, 
And twinkling seem to beckon thee and me, 
On one whose thoughts to thee are ever flying! 
If thou forget me, still Pl think on thee. 
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NOTES AND NEws. 


A.W. Durwa, lawyer, banker, and a leading member of 
the Swedish parliament, is dead. 

N.N. Rascu, professor in zodlogy at the University of 
Christiania, died recently, seventy-eight years of age. 

Tue well-known young Danish linguist, Dr. phil. I. 
Hoffery, is appointed professor in Norse languages at the 
University of Berlin. 

Bsér~x BsOrNson, a son of the poet, enjoys at present 
great success at the Stadttheater in Hamburg. He re- 
ceived his education as an actor in the celebrated troupe 
of the Duke of Meiningen. One of his ré/es is Carl Mohr 
in Schiller’s “The Robbers” (‘‘ Die Rauber”). 

Tue renowned Swedish actor, August Lindberg, played 
in Copenhagen, with great Henrik 
* Ghosts” (“ Gjengangere”), and is going to represent this 
remarkable work in Christiania. The National Theatre 
at Copenhagen declined to represent this drama, as well 
as Bjornson’s latest work, “A Glove” (“ En Hanske” 
on account of their severe criticisms of forms of conven- 
tional life. 


Ibsen’s 


success, 


Lepvic OrrermMany, the well-known professor in 
German language and literature at the University of 
Copenhagen, is dead. 
geometry and forestry, and for a number of years a dis- 
tinguished member of the Danish parliament. 
tor of the Royal Life Insurance Institution, he once 
made a mistake in calculating, and spent, later, volunta- 


rily, a considerable part of his income in repaying the loss, 


He was an eminent scholar in 


As direc- 


PRoFESSOR SvEND GruNbtvic died recently in Copen- 
hagen. He was a 3ishop N. F.S. Grundtvig. 
During the Danish-German wars of 1848-59 and 1864, 
he was a captain in the volunteer army. 
account of his knowledge of Northern ballads, sagas, and 
fairy tales, he later became professor in Scandinavian 
languages and literature at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Among other works, he has published “ Ballads 
of the North” 

Ix Christiania ‘‘ Dagbladet”’ 
recommends co-operation between the king and the 
republican party. The constitutional monarchy needs at 
present the support of all liberal and progressive ele- 
ments; and men of confessed republican tendency are 
therefore seen as members of the cabinets in England, 
3elgium, Italy, and Spain. The republicans, on their 
side, ought to co-operate faithfully with the king, as the 
republic is a goal to be reached through evolution, not 
through revolution. 


son of 


Specially on 


“Nordens Keempeviser” ). 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


In a literary discussion in Christiania “ Dagbladet,” 
Jonas Lie contends that the Scandinavian countries 
with England and America, differ in regard to literary 
taste widely from Germany, France, and Russia, whose 
populations are oppressed by severe military service and 
other public burdens which foster hatred and doubts 
about the future; hence the negative and pessimistic 
tone of their literature. The Anglo-American nations 
and the kindred Scandinavians, who live under more 
fortunate political conditions, use the modern critical ten- 
dencies only as elements in their national reformatory 
work. 
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CHRISTOFFER JANSEN, the Norwegian author, at present 
settled in Minnesota, makes a curious mistake in an ex- 
cellent article about America, written in Christiania 
“Nyt Tidskrift.’ He of the 
bitter opponents of Robert Ingersoll, while the fact is 
that Beecher and Ingersoll, the one within, the other 
outside of, the church, have contributed greatly to the 
development of modern liberal tendencies in their coun- 
try. 
popular free-thinker for the services he has rendered to 
the common progress and even to the liberalizing of the 
church itself. 


mentions Beecher as one 


The great preacher has often publicly praised the 


Tue eighth of September was celebrated in Denmark 
and Norway as the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the Danish poet and clergyman, N. F.S.Grundtvig. At 
the University of Christiania, Professor Lyng delivered 
an oration in which he outlined the character and life- 
work of Grundtvig and indicated his position to his time. 
In Denmark the day was celebrated by a great meeting 
in Copenhagen of Grundtvig’s disciples, the Grundtvigia- 
ner, and by orations and other festivals at the numer- 
ous high-schools for adults, Fo/ke-ITdjskoler, established 
all over the country atthe instigation of Bishop Grundt- 
vig and his followers. 

Tue Bisnorric or Garber, on Greenland, is first men- 
tioned in the papal archives of 1276. 
Archbishop of Throndhjem five years to collect the 


The pope gave the 


money assessed for the Crusade, because it took that 
In 1526, Bertran- 
dus de Ortolis was appointed as collector of the tithe for 
the holy land from Sweden, Gotland, and Norway. In 
1327, he received from the Archbishop of Throndhjem one 
hundred and twenty-seven Norwegian pounds of walrus 


time to send a delegate to Greenland. 


tecth from Greenland, and he sold them according to 
the advice of the Archbishop of Throndhjem and the 
Bishop of Bergen, to a merchant in Flanders. 

Tue Swedish Church Assembly, the “Svenska Almdanna 
Kyrkomota,” met in session on the 4th of September. 
This organization of the official Swedish church was in- 
stigated in 1863; it is composed of all the bishops, two 
professors of theology from each of the universities of 
Upsala and Lund, one minister from each diocese, thirty 
laymen, andtwo members from Stockholm, one clergy- 
man, and one layman. It is casily seen that the tendency 
of this assembly must be conservative. According to 
the Swedish constitution, all laws concerning the Church 
must be approved by this assembly. Amongst the ques- 
tions to be discussed, those of the promotion of the pas- 
tors, of their oath, of the salary of the deacons, and ofa 
new translation of the Bible, are the most prominent. 

Tue recent prolonged visit in Denmark of the whole 
royal family: the Princess of Wales, the Empress of 
Russia with her husband, the King of Greece, and the 
Duchess of Cumberland, has the significance of all per- 
sonal meetings between princes, but none whatever else. 
It is not necessary to look for any project of an alliance 
between Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Turkey 
with Bulgaria and Greece, and England as opposed tothe 
alliance between Germany, Austria with Roumania and 
Servia, and Italy. The position of the states is not de- 
cided by personal meetings between the princes, and 


| if there really should be question about the youngest 
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son of the Danish king, Prince Valdemar, as Prince of | Red, Dr. 


Bulgaria, this would certainly not be decided in Copen- 
hagen. The Emperor of Russia enjoyed, as prince, 
visits to the peaceable and unceremonious Denmark. 
Among other distinguished guests must be mentioned 
King Oscar of Sweden-Norway ; the head of the English 
army; the Duke of Cambridge, a relative of the royal 
family ; and Gladstone, who stopped at Copenhagen on 
his Northern cruise, 


“Tue Ring or tHe WorKINGMEN” is the name of a 
new association of laborers in Sweden and Norway. Its 
purpose is to save unnecessary expenses in high profits 
paid to saloon-keepers, retailers, and usurers, and to real- 
ize a number of the benefits obtained through the cele- 
brated co-operative movementin England. The Swedish 
system of concentrating the sale of liquor into the hands 
of large companies or of the cities, for the double pur- 
pose of control and profit, is often justly praised ; it is, 
however, not faultless, and complaints have been made, 
especially from Stockholm, over poor management and 
too high prices. It seems that the administration in 
Stockholm, by favoring a competing company, offended 
Mr. L. O. Smith, a remarkable self-made man, who has 
made a fortune by, and acquired a prominent position 
in, liquor business. This had the curious consequence 
that the liquor producer and dealer, Mr. Smith, organ- 
ized a strong popular movement in favor of partly re- 
trenching the liquor. The the 
“rings” are not forbidden to drink liquor, but they 
inust not buy it at public places. 
doubtedly successful. It cannot be denied that the fre- 
quentation of public places is a dark spot on the social 
life of the Swedish city populations ; but this new timely 
movement is evidently carried out with great vigor by 
the impulsive Swedes, numerous “rings” being formed in 
Stockholm and in nearly all other considerable towns in 
Sweden, as well as in Norway. The last feature of 
the movement is the foundation of a bank in whose 
direction are Mr. L. O. Smith and Dr. phil. 1. 8. Leffler. 
The latter has, at the expense of Mr. Smith, been study- 
ing the labor movements in other countries. It is the 
purpose of this bank to give loans to retailers who sell 
at reduced prices to the workingmen; and to manufac- 
turers and artisans on stock at hand; and finally on 
dwelling-houses built for workingmen. It seems that 
the retailers charge the members the usual prices, but 
that the difference will be credited to the bank ac- 
count of the purchaser. A number of wholesale jobbers 
have offered to sell to the “rings” at wholesale prices. 


use of members of 


The movement is un- 


Arthe “Congress of the Americanists” in Copen- 
hagen, in the last week of August, the voyages of the old 
Scandinavians was the subject of several communications. 
Dr. Loffler described the sailing from Greenland to Hellu- 
land, Markland,and Vinland. Atthe time ofthe Norman 
conquest, Adam of Bremen, the chronicler, was told about 
Vinland by the Danish king, Svend Estridsen, the 
nephew of Earl Godwin. Bishop Erik went in 1121 from 
Greenland to Vinland. Still in the middle of the four- 
teenth century ships visited Markland or Nova Scotia on 
their way from Greenland to Icelandand Norway. From 
the report about the mild winters in the Saga of Erik the 


| 
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Liffler concluded that Vinland was Virginia 
rather than Massachusetts or Rhode Island. The 
Scandinavians never had any colonies on the coast 
even if they stayed over some winters; they only 
came to obtain timber, furs, and other products. — Prof. 
Gisli Brynjulfson communicated a letter sent by the 
Greenlandish priest Halldor in the year 1271 to Arnold, 
formerly priest in Greenland, and at that time priest at 
the court of king Magnus Haakonsén of Norway.  Hall- 
dor told about a voyage made by the priest toward the 
North where they could no longer land, and 
Mr. Brynjulfson tried to show, from the description 
of the height of the midnight-sun and other facts, that 
they had been in Smith’s Sound. Baron Nordenskjild had 
sent the three oldest maps over the North, one of 1580, 
published in Venezia in together with the 
voyages of the Zenos. another of 1427, and a third 
of 1482. These maps showed the results of numer- 
ous voyages before Columbus ; there was in his century 
no communication with Greenland. The eastern shore 
of Greenland had then been more ice than 
now; if not, it had not been described correctly on 
these maps. He understood that the two Venezian 
voyageurs had stayed with a Northern viking on the 
Fieré Islands, and from there visited a monastery on 
the Greenland, as well as some 
parts of Northern America. Admiral Irminger proved 
that the “Frislanda” of the Zenos was Iceland, not 
the Fierés. Prof. Japetus Steenstrup explained that two 
hundred years before the period of the Zenos, by a 
mistake of the Arabs, “ Frislanda” was taken for an 
island in the Atlantic. The “ Frislanda” of the Zeno 
map was drafted by a North Italian, Zeno, assisted 
by Icelanders. The written explanation of the maps 
had names from the veritable Frisland, specially from 
Strand-Frisland on the coast of Sleswick. The “ Engrone 
land” of the maps is not Greenland, but “ groene land,” or 
“diked marsh,” probably the peninsula of “ Eider- 
stedt,” in Sleswick. The described manner of fowling is 
still in catching ducks on the western coast of 
Sleswick, ete. The whole description of the two tray- 
ellers is from this region, not at all from America. Prof. 
Vald. Schmidt reviewed later attempts of finding 
Greenland. Such were intended at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Later, under Christiern the Second, 
Archbishop Valkendorf of Lund wanted to regain the 
old Bishopric of Greenland. Under Frederik the Sec- 
ond, two expeditions for Greenland departed, one in 
1579, headed by an Englishman, Jacob Allday, another 
in 1581,led by the renowned buccaneer of the Ferds, 
Magnus Heinesen. Under Christian the Fourth, a num- 
ber of expeditions went out; James Hall, John Cunning- 
ham, Godske Lindenoy, and Jens Munk. The latter was 
in Greenland in 1619. Henrik Moller was there 1652+, 
and Otto Axelsen in 1670. Then came the voyage of 
Hans Egede, started in the hope of finding the old colo- 
nies of Northmen, but resulting in the christianizing and 
the colonization of the Greenlanders. Later followed a 
number of voyages in 1756, 1757, 1786-7 (Lévenorn 
and Ezede), specially that of Graah, in 1828, and now 
lately a whole series of explorings of the interior as well 
as of the coasts. 
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TO THE OLD SCANDINAVIAN SETILERS OF AMERICA: 

It is one of the aims of Scanpinavia to gather and publish facts concerning the history 
of the Scandinavian settlement of America. The editors are fully aware of the importance of 
this branch of the periodical, and sincerely invite all who have a knowledge of this interesting 
part of American history to send contributions to our oftice. It is our aim to by and by 
furnish data in the history of every township in the development of which the Scandinavians 
have taken any part, and we depend upon the assistance of the many pioneers who, after years 
of toil and adversity, now enjoy the prosperity which sooner or later is the reward of ail 
sincere work. Please address as above, and oblige 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


A Monthly Journal. Terms: $2.00 Per Year. 


Scanprnavia will be an organ through which men of Northern Europe can address 


the civilized world, pleading the part of their race, and calling due attention to the national 


peculiarities which have developed themselves during the last fifteen centuries in Denmark, 


Norway, and Sweden, and in Iceland and Finland. 

Scanpryavia will, therefore, contain a series of articles dealing with the chief features of 
Scandinavian history, mythology, literature, religion, science, art, ete., ete. 

Scanprnavia will aim to present, in English translations, some of the masterpieces of 
Scandinavian literature, both in prose and verse. 

Scanprvavia will furnish interesting contributions to the history of the Scandinavian 
settlement of America. 

Scanprnavia will, at times, present its subscribers with artistic and valuable pictures, 
representing either views from the fine scenery cf Northern Europe, or characteristic national 
costumes, or portraits of famous men and women. 

Scanpinavra will be published in English in order to reach the greatest number of readers. 

Scanprvavia will contain signed articles from the most prominent men of Northern Europe. 

Seanpinavia will be published in Chicago. 

Scanprnavia will be a valuable advertising medium for the local as well as for the uni- 
versal and international trade. Terms furnished on application. 

ScanpiNAVIA wants agents in all parts of the United States and in Europe. Apply for terms. 

Correspondence solicited. Address : SCANDINAVIA, 

26 N. Crark Sr., Cutcago, Itn., U. S. A. 





